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‘what may be termed 


E have learned that crimson clover is a great crop for the South, 
but before we can succeed in growing it the soil must first be 
inoculated. But back of this there is an inoculation that is even 


more important. We refer to the inoculation of the farmer himself 
with the germ of 


deaden a man’s mental processes and make of him an automatic, un- 
thinking machine; but we know, too, that the Southern farmer has a 
right to aspire to something better. Not only is it his right, but his 
duty to himself and his family. More horse-power and less hand- 





*‘clover fever.’’ 
Similarly, prog- 
ress along any line is 
only made after we 
have become enthus- 
iastic Over an idea 
and the good results 
that we believe will 
follow its working 
out. There is some- 
thing lacking in the 
lives of our farm 
people as a whole—a 
lack of the spirit of 
enthusiasm, of vim 
and push, of the firm 
belief that ours is the 
best community in 
the world to live in, 
that characterizes the 
thought and action 
of the residents of 
our towns and cities. 
Farmers in every 
community should 
get together, and 
with the broader vis 
10n of a dozenor more 
souls, recognize the 
peculiar possibilities 





A GOOD DAIRY HERD AND BARN. 


power; more labor- 
saving machinery 
and more brain-dir- 
ected effort are need- 
ed in the South. 


to the most econom- 
ical production and 
largely explain why 
the farmers of 


moreprosperousthan 
those of the South. 
By working an econ- 
omy in time and ef- 
fort, thesegood-farm- 
ing adjuncts makeit 
possible 
more time to study, 
thought and recrea- 
tion. 





WE SHOULD HAVE VISIONS OF BETTER THINGS. | 


And it is always 


the thinking, reflect- 


ive man—the man of |} 
vision—who winsout }} 
We want |} 
optimists instead of |} 
the |} 


in the end. 


pessimists, for 
former is a builder 


and adoer, while the | 


FARM OF C. E. SMITH, AFTON, TENN. latter is a plodding 





of their section, and push forward year by year with a purpose single 
to their realization. 

We have in mind a man who, beholding for the first time a field of 
crimson clover in bloom, exclaimed that he would grow a hundred acres 
of it He did this and more, for in a few years he was building up 
his entire farm of several bundred acres with clover. This man himself 
first became inoculated with an idea that expressed itself in visions of 
a whole farm in clover. Then the rest was easy. 

We hope that more of our Southern farmers will become visionaries 
—then backing their dreams up with a determination to make them 
come true. The first step toward attaining better things is to see them 
in the mind’s eye and believe they are possible. We have many 
thousands of farmers here in the South who need to have visions 
of herds of fine-bfed cattle and hogs, wading belly deep through 
fields of clover; of fields of corn and cotion averaging three times 
our present acreage yield; of clean, well-kept, sightly farms, free of 
brush and brier patches and weedy terraces; of better roads and better 
schools: and, above all, of better homes and all the good things that 
£0 to make homes better and happier. 

We know th 


at hard, unremitting toii, year in and vear out, tends to 


4 


stand-patter. 


men of vision who can see them and make them come true 


It is really wonderful how many good things we can bring to |} 


pass once we set our hearts upon them. 
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These are essentials 


the || 
North and West are | 


to devote |) 


There | 
are great opportunities in the South, but they are only tor the plucky |} 
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Let Us Be Your 


Santa Claus 


The best Christmas present you 
can give isa good Magazine. It 
never wears out and its weekly or 
monthly visits are a constant and 
pleasant reminder of your friend- 
ship and good will. 


The Progressive Farmer offers its readers 
some very attractive Clubs at real bar- 
gain prices. 


Subscriptions sent now will start with the 
January issue, if a monthly, and with the 
Christmas issue if weekly, and will reach 
your friends Christmas week. 


Send in your own Progressive Farmer 
renewal now---even if your time is not 
quite out, and take advantage of some of 
these bargains for yourself. 


You can have each publication in the Club you 
select sent to a different address—or all to one ad- 
dress—as you may wish. The following are some 
of our 


EXTRA SPECIAL CLUBS. 


OFFER No. 1. OFFER No. 4. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 yr $1.00 | The Progressive Farmer . 
Today’s Mag. with Pattern .50 The American Magazine 
Poultry Success. . «A 
Southern Fruit Grower . — .50 
$2.50 
Special Rate for the four, only $1.25 


OFFER No. 2. 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 | 
Bryan’s Commoner 1.00 


$2.00 SPECIAL No. 6. 
$1.50 | The Progressive Farmer . 
Youth’s Companion, New 


Our Special Rate, only 


OFFER No. 5. 


The Progressive Farmer. . 
Collier’s National Weekly 








Our Special Rate, only 





Our Special Rate, only. 


OFFER No. 3. 
The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 
Woman’s HomeCompanion 1.50 
$2.50 
Our Special Rate, only . . $2.00 





Our Special Rate to New Sub- 
scribers for Youth’s Compan- 
ion, only... 

Our Special Rate for Renewals 
to Youth’s Companion, only . 





OTHER OFFERS. 


The Progressive Farmer for one year with any of the 
following: 








\Regul’r Ou 
Price Special 


Rate 
jof both oebath 


Regul’r Our 
del a 


i? both 


Magazine Magazine 


forb oth 


0 . LiteraryDigest, (ren’w') $4.00 ' $4.00 
McCall’s Magazine 5.00 4.30 
McClure’s- ‘ 2.00 
Metropolitan’ Magazine. 2.00 
Modern Priscilla_ 1.70 
Munsey’s Magazine____ 2.30 
North American Review 4.30 
Outlook ____.- ~ 3.75 
Poultry Success 1.15 
Review of Reviews 2.50 
St. Nicholas (new) 7 
St. Nicholas (renewal) . ‘ 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine___- 3.65 
Southern Fruit Grower- 0 1.15 
Today’s Magazine 1.50 | 1.15 
World’s Work __- ' 2.60 





American Boy - © 
American Sheep Breeder 
American Swineherd __ 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Century Magazine 
Confederate Veteran 
Current poston. 
Cosmopolitan _ 
Delineator __ 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Garden Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Magazine 
Hoard's Dairyman 
Literary Digest, (new 
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You can make up your own list if you prefer. Tell us 
the names of the publications you want and we will make 
you a special low rate for the list. 


ag your selection today and send it in with your Check 
> Money Order so there will be no delay in getting the 
Dachanes started. 


All Orders Must be Sent to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








| in winter. 
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New York Office. 41 Park Row; 


OFFICES: 
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THE POSTOFFICE AT BIk 
1879. 
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Gen Oe 5 8 tt ee Se 50 
Three months .. . 23 


To new subscribers only, 


for ten cents. Sample copy free 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions aid: wholly in davanes ) 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it 


Two years “2a ae oe $1.60 
wueeeyems . . . ww wt 8 
Five years .. 3.00 











NEXT WEEK’S FORECAST. 


Curing Meats Symposium—a bunch of timely letters on an 
important topic; Effects of Manure and of Rates of Applica- 
tion—how and why farm manures increase crops; Co-opera- 

tion in Pork Raising, Packing and Marketing—cautions to be 

| observed and dangers to be avoided. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR DAILY “SHOPPING” 





things that will make 
ing of our advertisers we 
he knows and likes and wants to make 
anybody of whom we are 
we know they will be friends. 


The object of this department will be to help our readers in the selection of thos: 
their home life more 
do so confidently—Jjust as one 
friends, We would not introduce 
ashamed and in introducing our advertisers and readers, 


happy and their work easier. In speak- 
introduces two people whom 


to a friend 











MAKE DISH WASHING EASY. 


| For a long time The Progressive 

Farmer has been carrying the adver- 
tising of ‘“‘Fels-Naptha”’ and 
Dust.”’ We have, too, just 
the advertising of 
oe 

Do you use these cleansers in your 
home? Try them. They are great 
and lessen the drudgery of house- 
work. Any merchant can supply 

‘you. They go further than common 
| soap and do better work. 
IN CASE OF EMERGENCY, 

In case one of your dear ones were 
to become seriously ill or hurt; in 
case the doctor’s horse was worn out 
——what would you do? 

The farmers of Iowa, 
Kansas, etc., are using 

| for these and other emergencies 

Motoreycles have been perfected 

‘just as have automobiles and they 
take vou where you want to go “right 
now. 

They are advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Get their litera- 
ture and figure on buying one. They 
pay for themselves in times of emer- 
gency, saving of horse-flesh and in 
a thousand ways 
which is fresh air and pleasure. 


Illinois, 


YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF. 

Nothing adds more to the cheer 
and happiness of a home than good 
lights. An ill-lighted house _ is 
dreary. A dreary house means un- 
happiness, restlessness and a desire 
to get’away. Is your house well light- 
ed? If not, write to our advertisers 
who have good lights for sale. They 
are square or we would not carry 
their advertising. 

Then the family can gather around 
at night and while the rain and snow 
falls—all can be happy and con- 
tent. 





HOW ABOUT YOUR PRESERVES? 


| 


| ter from a subscriber 

“Gold | 
secured | 
“Old Dutch Cleans- | 


WHAT DID DR. BUTLER SAY? 


The other day, we received a let- 
asking what it 
was that Dr. Butler had said about 
feeding tankage to hogs in a recent 
issue. 

Like thousands of our 
we simply referred to the bound vol- 
umes, copied the article in a letter 
and sent it to our reader. 

Had he kept his papers, he could 
have found the article in five minutes 
and saved himself a week’s waiting 
on our reply. 

We sell binders at cost—35 cents. 


readers do, 


/ You can bind your papers and at the 


| 


| ot information—to say 


motorcycies | 


| beginning of our 


not the least of | 


| and 


end of a year, have an encyclopedia 
nothing of 
when you 


getting what 


want it. 


you want 


NOT TOO LATE TO BEGIN, 


Don't fail to read our continued 
story “The Jucklins’ just because 
you may have missed the earlier 
chapters. The summary given at the 
installment each 
week gives you all the main incidents 
of earlier chapters and with this help 
you can begin right now and get your 
full share of enjoyment. 


HAS YOUR HOME 

WATER? 
pitiful sight to see women 
“carry water’’, and every 
owes it to these angels of his 


RUNNING 


it’s. 2 
girls 
farmer 


| home to see that they are saved trom 


; ask 


such needless drudgery. In this day 
and time there’s no use for it. Write 
to our advertisers who have rams, 
gasoline engines, etc., for sale and 
them for literature on “home 
waterworks.”’ 

You can 
than you can without 
to your water supply 
gine and ram do the work. 
give the women folks a 


live without food 
water. Look 
and let the en- 
This wilt 
breathing 


longer 


| spell and they are due. 


This is the season of the year when | 


the good housewife wonders 
shall we have to eat’’ and _ those 
homes without a supply of preserves 
are those homes that are not getting | 
the most out of life. The nursery- 
men who advertise in our paper are 
good nurserymen and now is the time 
to buy your young nursery stock, 
| berry plants, etc., so you can have 
| fresh fruit in summer and preserves 
Get their catalogues and 
read them. They are full of valuable 
information. 


“what | 


| 
| 
| 


IS YOUR WINTER’S SUPPLY OF 
WOOD CUT AND DRY? 


It isn’t right and fair to make the 
women folks and children ‘‘chop 
wood” a little at a time. By secur- 
ing some of the machines advertised 
in our paper, all the wood can be cut 
and stored at once and save discom- 
fort, hard work and time. Look up 
these advertisers and if you can’t af- 
ford one alone—buy one with your 
neizhboy. 


Our naensitniait are guaranteed. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








High Priced Corn and Oats in a 
Dairy Ration. 


SOUTH Carolina reader wants 

an economical ration for dairy 
cows from corn silage, corn at $1 a 
bushel, oats at 75 cents a bushel, cot- 
tonseed meal, peavine hay and oat 
straw. He wants a ration that may 
be fed to Jersey cows the year round. 


It is perhaps best, right at the 
start, to state that it will require ex- 
traordinary dairy cows to make the 
feeding of corn at $1 a bushel and 
oats at 75 cents a bushel profitable at 
the usual price of dairy products. We 
are not told the cost or price of silage, 
cottonseed meal, peavine hay and oat 
straw, but it is pretty certain that 
these must make up the greater part 
of any economical ration which can 
be made from the feeds named. In 
other feeds used, cheaper ones than 
corn at $35.71 per ton or oats at 
$46.87 per ton must be found. It is 
probable that beet pulp, rice products, 
wheat bran, and brewers’ grains could 
all be bought at a better price than 
the corn and oats, but the most eco- 
nomical ration will probably be ob- 
tained from the other feeds on hand. 

We suggest the feeding of 35 to 50 
pounds of silage daily, according to 
the size and capacity of the cow. To 
this we would add three to five 
pounds of cottonseed meal, according 
to the amount of milk produced. In 
addition to these feeds we would give 
about ten pounds of peavine hay per 
day and all the oat straw the cows 
would consume. If there are extra 
good cows that will pay for more 
feed, then we would add rice pro- 
ducts, beet pulp or wheat bran in such 
quantity as the increased flow of milk 
will justify. We assume that such 
feeds can be purchased at a better 
price than dollar a bushel corn or at 
$35.75 a ton, but if they cannot, a lit- 
tle corn might be fed if the increased 
flow of milk will pay a profit on such 
high-priced feed. But we would first 
push the silage and peavine hay to 
the limit of what the cows would 
consume, before buying any concen- 
trate except cottonseed meal. 

There may be better rations than 
the one we have indicated, but we do 
not believe there isamore economical 
one to be made out of the feeds nam- 
ed. Of course, the cow must always 
be taken into account in such a prob- 
lem and it must be remembered that 
inferior cows are usually overfed 
while good ones are about as regular- 
ly underfed. 





How Shall We Write It? 


YOUNG reader of The Progress- 

ive Farmer wants to know which 
of the following ways of writing is 
correct: ‘Cotton seed meal,’’ ‘‘Cot- 
tonseed meal,” ‘“‘Cottonseed-meal” or 
“Cottonseedmeal.” 


We confess a preference for the 
first, ‘‘Cotton seed meal,’”’ but custom 
is so powerful that we have yielded 
our preference and write it “‘Cotton- 
seed meal.” We do not believe that 
either ‘‘Cottonseed-meal’’ or ‘‘Cotton- 
seedmeal” should be tolerated, but 
both these forms recently appeared 
in the same issue of one of our lead- 
ing livestock journals. -We uncon- 
sciously wrote “live stock,” altho we 
know that the managing editor will 
probably change it to “livestock.” 
There is about the same reason for 
writing it “‘livestock’’ as there is for 
writing “cottonseedmeal.” but in time 
custom or usage may force the “old 


fogies’’ into doing such things, 
after all, usage is all powerful. 

For instance, the usurpation of the 
use of the word “thoroughbred” by 
which it was made the name of a 
breed of horses was, we believe, an 
unwarranted, unwise and arbitrary 
act upon the part of writers on live- 
stock matters. Well-informed people 
never think of using the word ‘‘thor- 
oughbred’’ in the same sense as pure- 
bred, but accept the tyranny ofusage, 
which makes it the specific name of a 
breed of horses (running bred). 

Still the writer confesses that he 
does so not without a sense of resent- 
ment towards such an arbitrary useof 
aword that for many years had anen- 
tirely different meaning But we have 
been forced to accept ‘‘Thorough- 
bred” as the name of a breed of 
horses and to discredit the knowledge 
of the dictionary makers, who still 
seem to think that it also means the 
same as pure-bred, and possibly we 
shall in time have to write it cotton- 
seedmeal. But some of us can only 
be compelled to do so by the man who 
edits our ‘‘copy.”’ 


for 





Another “‘ Wonderful ” New Bean. 


HE Progressive Farmer has pre- 
viously referred to advertise- 
ments of so-called new varieties of 
beans and peas, for which most ex- 
travagant claims are made. Recently 
we have rmgeived several copies of a 
circular from our readers, of a simi- 
lar nature. A certain drug company 
in a Southern city is advertising, by 
means of circulars (we presume sent 
through the mails) another of these 
‘‘wonders” in the following terms: 
“Wa-ta-ka, the Giant Pod Stock 
This is the greatest yielder of any 
bean or pea family, often growing from 75 
to 250 bushels per acre, according to 
strength of land and climatic conditions. * 
* * * This bean has been sold for the last 
three years and are being successfully raised 
in nearly all parts of the United States and 
Canada, * * * * Seed can be had at the fol- 
lowing prices: $15 per $8 per half 
bushel; $5 per per $3 per gallon; $1 
per quart.” 


Bean, 
of the 


bushel; 
peck; 


It would seem that anyone reading 
the parts of this circular which we 
have quoted would be able to see the 
absurdity of the whole scheme. Here 
is a bean, “raised in nearly all parts 
of the United States and Canada,” 
for the last three years, which makes 
the fabulous yield of from 75 to 250 
bushels per acre and yet, notwith- 
Standing these large yields, the 
prices of the seed still range from 
$15 a bushél to $1 a quart. A plant 
making such large quantities of seed, 
“sold for the last three years and 
“successfully raised in nearly all 
parts of the United States and Cana- 
da’ would have produced _ seed 
enough to have brought the price 
down to their feeding value, at least. 
The motive behind the exploiting of 
this bean is apparent,—$15 a bushel. 
It is the same old scheme to “fake” 
the farmer, and, unfortunately, there 
are still farmers who will be taken in 
by such a swindle, even tho it be as 
apparent as this one. All that seems 
to be necessary is to make the “‘lie”’ 
big enough, or exaggerate the state- 
ments regarding its qualities suffi- 
ciently to place the article outside 
the bounds of all reason, and the de- 
sire to get something for nothing is 
so strong with most of us that we 
“take the bait,’? even tho we know, 
in all reason, it is poisoned. 

Again we advise our readers not 
to be deceived by these swindles and 
swindlers. Any of us know enough 
about peas and beans to know that 
they will not make 75 to 250 bushels 


per acre, and if they did the seed 
would not be selling three years after 
introduced for $15 a bushel. Isn’t 
that plain enough for anyone to see 
the swindle? 

If this and other circulars are sent 
through the United States mails, as 
we believe they are, is not this ‘“‘using 
the mails to defraud?” It seems to 
us this is a good case for the postal 
authorities to investigate. 





A Fertilizer-Mixing Problem. 


READER writes: ‘I am going to 

buy cottonseed meal, kainit and 
acid phosphate and mix my fertilizers 
and would be glad to have you sug- 
gest correct proportions to make a 
fertilizer something like 8-3-3 ov 
8-4-4.” 

Assuming that the fertilizer is to 
have either 3 or 4 per cent of nitro- 
gen (not ammonia) such a fertilizer 
cannot be mixed from the materials 
named. 

A fertilizer containing approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of ammonia (2.47 
per cent of nitrogen) 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 8 per cent of potash 
can be obtained from the following 
amounts of these materials if they 
have the usual composition, cotton- 
seed meal 8 per cent of ammonia 
(6.59 per cent nitrogen,) 2.5 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 1.5 per cent 
of potash; kainit 12.5 per cent 
potash and acid phosphate 16 per 
cent phosphoric acid: 





Phos- 
phoric 
Acid 
lbs. 


Pot- 
ash 
Ibs. 


11.25 


Am’onia 





750 Ibs. Cottonseed Meal 
375 lbs. Kainit 
875 lbs. Acid Phosphate_ 


2000 lbs. Total 
Per Cent A 
*Equivalent to 2.47 per cent of Nitrogen. 
To obtain a fertilizer containing 3 
per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 38 per cent potash, 
materials containing a high per cent 
of plant foods must be used. We 
might, for instance, substitute mur- 
iate of potash for kainit and not 
change the effect of the fertilizer, 
and then, since the muriate contains 
four times as much potash as the 
Kainit, or 50 per cent instead of 12.5 
per cent, we can get the desired fer- 
tilizer from the following amounts of 
these materials: 























oo 
‘ pnoric- 
Nitrogen antl 
Ibs. 


Pot- 
ash 
Ibs. 


13.87 





925 lbs. Cottonseed Meal 
100 Ibs. Muriate of Pot’sh 
975 lbs. Acid Phosphate 


2000 Ibs. Total 
Per Cent 


60.95 Ibs. 




















A fertilizer having 4 per cent of 
nitrogen and potash and 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid cannot be made with 
these materials, even after muriate of 
potash has been substituted for kain- 
it, and if we want such a high-grade 
fertilizer we must substitute some 
material rich in nitrogen for a part of 
the cottonseed meal, If we add ni- 
trate of soda, containing 15.5 per 
cent of nitrogen, then the following 
fertilizer might be mixed: 





Nitrogen 





190 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda_ 
770 lbs. Cottonseed Meal 
900 Ibs. Acid Phosphate_ 
140 lbs. Muriate of Pot’sh 


2000 Ibs. Total 
Per Cent 





163.25 | 81.55 
8.16 | 4.07 

















A reader wants to know if “ensi- 
lage put up with a little salt will 
be better than without it?” No. The 
salting will have some effect in pre- 
venting a proper fermentation in the 
silage. Silage needs no salt and is 
better without it. 


Feeding a Three-Gallon Cow When 
All Feeds Have to be Bought. 
CITY reader of The Progressive 
Farmer asks us to “Suggest a 

ration for a three-gallon cow, where 
everything has to be bought and little 
green feed is available. The feeds 
available are cottonseed meal and 
hulls, wheat bran, corn meal, beet 
pulp (sometimes), and hay. How 
would you vary the ordinary ration 
for cow with new-born calf, and one 
just before calving?”’ 

When the prices of feeds on the 
market where they must be bought 
are not given, we must estimate the 
prices, or simply suggest a ration re- 
gardless of cost, which is not satis- 
factory. While cottonseed meal is 
our cheapest dairy feed, we do not 
advise the use of more than four 
pounds a day for a “three-gallon 
cow.” For concentrates or grain, we 
advise three to four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. To this we would add 
corn meal and wheat bran in equal 
parts, by weight, as much as the 
cow will pay for in inereased flow 
of milk, over and above what she 
will produce on the three or four 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day. At 
the present prices of corn meal and 
wheat bran, it is quite possible that 
beet pulp may be a cheaper feed, and 
in such case, it should be used in- 
stead of the corn meal and wheat 
bran, or at least instead of the corn 
meal. For roughage, we only have 
cottonseed hulls and hay, and we are 
not told the kind of hay nor the price 
of either. With this lack of neces- 
sary facts to enable us to advise in- 
telligently we suggest ten pounds of 
each per day. 

If a ration of cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran and corn meal, or cotton- 
seed meal and beet pulp is used, the 
cow with a new-born calf should be 
fed lightly for the first week after 
calving, and probably the cottonseed 
meal should not exceed one pound 3 
day for the first week, two pounds 
for the second week, three pounds for 
the third week, and then four pounds 
a day afterward, if the flow of milk 
justifies that quantity. 

For a cow just before calving, the 
same remarks apply in an inverse or- 
der. The week before calving, one 
pound each of cottonseed meal, wheat 
bran and corn meal should be enough. 
In fact, after the cow is “dried off” 
until she calves, only enough grain 
should be given to cause her to gain 
enough in flesh to make her strong, 
and in no case should the grain feed- 
ing be heavy for the two weeks im- 
mediately before calving. 





Ration for Young Jersey Bull. 


READER asks: ‘‘What should be 

given a one-year-old Jersey bull 
weighing 350 pounds—oats, corn, 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal and pea- 
vine hay being available. 

A year-old bull weighing only 350 
pounds will need rather liberal feed- 
ing to obtain good size, but we doubt 
if oats and wheat bran are cheap 
enough to make the feeding of them 
advisable. They are both excellent 
feeds and we would exclude them for 
no other reason except their cost. If 
cost is not an item or consideration 
we would make a mixture of two 
parts each of corn and oats and one 
part each of wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal by weight and feed all of 
this mixture the bull would eat up 
clean and want only just a little more 
twice a day. In addition we would 
give all the peavine hay he would eat. 
If good growth is desired he will prob- 
ably require from one and one-half to 
one and three-fourths pounds of the 
grain mixture daily for every 100 
pounds of his weight, but good fair 
growth may be made on less grain 
with a liberal amount of peavine hay, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY. 








Corn and Wheat in Separate 
Rotations. 


HAVE about 50 acres of bottom 

land, and an equal acreage in 
steep hills. I have been following a 
-rotation of corn, wheat, and clover, 
but in this mountain country find it 
difficult to get my wheat in early 
enough after corn. I am thinking of 
planting the bottom land in corn ev- 
ery year, sowing crimson clover 
among it at last working, and use all 
my manure on the corn. I keep about 
-50 head of cattle. Can I increase the 
corn crop in this way? It makes 50 
-bushels of corn an acre now. On the 
-hills I will grow no corn, but have 
.a rotation of wheat, clover, clover, 
turning the second crop of clover un- 
-der, and in this way get my wheat in 
-earlier. What do you think of this?’’ 

You can for a time at least greatly 
-improve the corn crop by turning un- 
der the clover in spring, for I have 
done that very thing on bottom land 
in Virginia. But you will finally get 
great growth and small yield of grain 
‘unless you apply phosphorus liberal- 
ly on the corn, and about every sixth 
year lime the land. Give the corn a 
good application of acid phosphate 
and do not wait for the exhaustion of 
the phosphate. I have also known 
the wheat and clover rotation tried 
in the best wheat-growing section of 
Maryland. The result was that in a 
few years the wheat made too rank 
and weak straw and lodged. I think 
that this can be prevented by the use 
of Thomas phosphate on the wheat, 
and this will tend to keep the soil 
Sweet by the lime it carries. It will 
at least be an interésting experiment, 
and I can sympathize with you over 
the hills, for I have worked such in 
the Virginia mountains. 





Varieties of Cow Peas. 


LEASE tell me the best peas for 

high Norfolk sandy loam as fol- 
lows: (1) The best variety for soil 
improvement; (2) the best variety 
for seed yield; and (3) the best va- 
riety for hay?” 

The best variety for soil improve- 
ment will naturally be the one that 
makes the heaviest growth. This is 
the Unknown or Wonderful, a late 
pea. For seed, sow a fairly early sort, 
and sow rather late as the plants will 
make less vine and more peas sown 
last of June than early. The Whip- 
poorwill will make as much as any. 
Plant in rows three feet apart and 
cultivate, and harvest with the pea 
harvester. For hay, the Wonderful 
will make a heavy crop, but is very 
late. Clay and Large Black will also 
be good. 





Improving Sandy Land. 


AN you give me any information 

how to improve upland that has 
no clay subsoil? We have-quite a lot 
of land that has a sandy subsoil here 
in Buncombe County, N. C.” 

Land of that character should have 
the vegetable decay increased in it to 
make it more retentive of moisture 
and to darken the color and make it 
warmer. It is naturally leachy and 
the organic matter decays very rap- 
idly in it, and must be continually 
renewed. Growing legume crops and 
feeding them to stock and returning 
the manure to the soil will be one of 
the best means. Down in the pine 
barrens at Pinehurst, Mr. Tufts has 
made a deep sand soil produce 90 
bushels of corn an acre, which six 
years ago would hardly grow corn 
knee high. He has done it by feeding 
cows and using the manure, and 
growing cowpeas and feeding them, 
and constantly using every means to 
store organic decay in the soil. A 
good rotation of crops is important 





as a means for economically and 
profitably doing the work. Corn 
should always have peas sown among 
it, and there should always be a win- 
ter cover of crimson clover on the 
land to turn .for corn, and peas 
should follow small grain for hay to 
feed and make manure. Such land 
is easily improved, but rapidly loses 
the improvement unless constantly 
renewed. 





Fertilizer for Cabbage. 


BOUT a year ago you gave a for- 
mula for cabbage that contained 
no potash. I have a bulletin which 
says that potash is very essential for 


Finding the Plant-Food Needs of Soil 


OU say that an analysis of the soil 
will not help a farmer in finding 


what his soil needs. How, then, are 
we to determine this?” 

We know in a general way that all 
our old cultivated soils need nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid. We know as a 
rule that most of the strong clay soils 
are abundantly stocked with potash, 
and that sandy soils and peaty or 
marshy soils are generally need- 
ing potash. We know that by 
good rotative farming and the use 
of the legumes we can get all 
the nitrogen we need, and that 
on the clay soils we can bring 
the potash into use as fast as crops 
need it maintaining and increasing 
the vegetable decay in the soil and 
an occasional liming. Then on such 
soils we need only to be liberal with 
phosphate. But a farmer can detec- 
mine the particular needs of his soil 
by making a series of plot experi- 





often experienced at such times. 
upon extraordinary expedients. 


food.—Woodrow Wilson. 





MAKE FARMING AN EFFICIENT BUSINESS. 





"THE agricultural department of the government is seeking to assist as never 
before to make farming an efficient business, of wide co-operative effort, 
in quick touch with the markets for foodstuffs. 
ment will henceforth work together as real partners in this field, where we now 
begin to see our way very clearly and where many intelligent plans are already 
being put into execution. The treasury of the United States has, by a timely 
and well-considered distribution of its deposits, facilitated the moving of the 
crops in the present season and prevented the scarcity of available funds too 

But we must not allow ourselves to depend 
We must add the means by which the farmer 
may make his credit constantly and easily available and command when he will 
the capital by which to support and expand his business. 
other great countries of the modern world in attempting to do this. 
rural credit have been studied and developed on the other side of the water 
while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in the ordinary money market. 
You have but to look about you in any rural district to see the result of the 
handicap and embarrassment which has been put upon those who produce 


The farmers and the govern- 


We lag behind many 
Systems of 








cabbages. 
print?”’ 

No; it was advised because I knew 
that the red clay uplands have an 
inexhaustible store of potash in an 
insoluble form which can be brought 
into use by increasing the humus in 
the soil and an occasional liming. The 
chief needs of cabbage are for nitro- 
gen and phosphorus and less for po- 
tassium. Potash is needed on the 
sandy soils of the coast more than on 
your soil. As you are planting cab- 
bage on red clay soil you can try a 
mixture of 1,200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash at rate of 1,000 pounds an 
acre. Then on part of the land, use 
the same amount mixed with 800 
pounds of cottonseed meal and no 
additional potash. You will still have 
some potash in the meal, but I be- 
lieve that on your soil you will get 
better cabbages with this. 


Was the formula a mis- 





Planting Raspberries. 


WANT to plant half an acre in 

raspberries. How and what va- 
rieties shall I plant? Can I not plant 
a row of strawberries between each 
row? Land rich and made 75 bushels 
of corn this year.” 

Plant the raspberries in rows six 
feet apart and three feet apart in the 
rows. Then you can plant a row of 
strawberries between. Plant for red 
berries, Cuthbert and St. Regis, and 
the latter will give you a fall crop. 
For black raspberries, plant the 
Gregg. I have sent you a little pam- 
phlet that I wrote for a plant grower 
which will tell you about culture. 





Fertilizing Wheat. 


HAVE 150 acres in wheat that I 

want to fertilize in the spring and 
sow clover on it, and would like your 
advice?’’ 

Wait till the wheat starts to grow 
and then apply a mixture of 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 75 
pounds of nitrate of soda an acre, 
when the leaves are dry. Sow red 
clover seed at rate of 15 pounds an 
acre, when the soil is crusted with 
frost in the early morning, in Febru- 
ary or March, and the thawing will 
cover the seed. 


ments, using the different elements 
alone on some and various combina- 
tions on others and compare the re- 
sults with.the product on a plot with 
no fertilizer, and in this q@ay in sev- 
eral seasons can determine very well 
what his soil needs and what it does 
not need. But you will find that the 
greatest lack in all our old cultivated 
soils is phosphorus. 


Getting Water by Gravity. 


ILL a fall of three inches in 100 

feet be enough to run water to 
house 1,800 feeet away? What sized 
pipe should I use? Would it be ad- 
visable to have standpipes at the high 
spots to let off the air?’’ 

I think it very doubtful that you 
could get a satisfactory flow of water 
with so small a fall, as the friction 
in the pipe that distance would be 
considerable. Use not less than two- 
inch pipe. If you can get a greater 
fall in another direction, and the 
spring is a strong one, you could use 
a hydraulic ram to elevate the water 
to the house and put it in an elevated 
tank to supply the upper floors. This 
would take a strong flow of water, 
since the ram wastes a great part 
of it. 





An Old Garden. 


Y GARDEN has been manured 
heavily for 20 years, and I have 


grown some as fine cabbages as I ever. 


saw on the market anywhere. But 
for several years I have not succeed- 
ed in growing late cabbages, and last 
year failed with the early ones. As 
soon as the leaves were as large as 
my hand, the stalks became dark in 
the center and soon the whole plant 
died. What can I do to make this 
land produce as it did? I sowed this 
fall some lettuce seed in an old sweet 
potato bed and now the plants are 
decaying at the ground and the 
leaves decay.”’ 

You probably have gotten an ex- 
cess of nitrogen in the soil and a de- 
ficiency of phosphorus. The _ soil 
probably has gotten acid, and a good 
coat of lime worked into it now 
would help. Then in the spring, in- 


stead of manure use acid phosphate 
at the rate of 1,009 pounds an acre. 
Make a fresh bed for the lettuce and 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


transplant the plants that are still 
living. The liming of the soil will 
prevent the club-root that attacked 
your early cabbages. The lettuce 
wilt can only be checked by steriliz- 
ing the soil with heat, as in burning 
a tobacco seed-bed. 


The Garden in December. 


F YOU are running an all-the-year 
garden, there is work for Decem- 
ber. It may be interesting to state 
what is now growing in my garden. 
In the frames, under the double- 
glazed sashes, the lettuce is now 
heading finely for Christmas. Pars- 
ley is making green fern-like leaves, 
and young lettuce plants are coming 
on to be set in frames later for win- 
ter and early spring. 
* * 

In the flower garden, the tulips, 
hyacinths, and narcissus -have all 
been planted. But it is still not too 
late to plant these. In fact I keé@p 
the Roman hyacinths and the Paper 
White narcissus out .of the ground 
till the soil is cold, for planted early, 
they start to grow at once and will 
get injured. I have planted tulips 
in Christmas week and had them do 
well. My gladiolus -bulbs, several 
thousands of them, are now in boxes 
in the cellar. Dahlias are buried out- 
doors and covered with old newspa- 
pers and earth. Cannas are in the 
cellar. They would do very well bur- 
ied outside but are safer in the cellar. 
In North Carolina they will winter 
very well where they grew, if the 
dead tops and some pine straw are 
put over them. The Candidum lilies 
have now made their rosettes of 
green winter leaves and it is neces- 
sary that they be planted early 
enough ‘to do this in order to have 
them bloom well next summer. 

. 4 2 

The early-sown spinach is Still be- 
ing cut, and the late-sown spinach 
that is intended to winter over for 
spring, is growing nicely. The onions, 
too, are growing, and the leeks are 
now taking the place of the green 
onions till they are ready in the 
spring. The leeks are now half as 
thick as my wrist. Parsnips and 
salsify are still growing as well as 
earlier, and the carrots are still 
green. With an almost frostless No- 
vember many things have grown too 
much and I fear will get tender. 

*2s © 

My largest frames have not been 
set, but will soon be, and will be 
planted in lettuce for late winter and 
early spring. The frames now grow- 
ing the Christmas crop of lettuce will 
be planted in radishes and beets early 
in January. The radishes will soon 
come out and the beets will then be 
in 12-inch rows. The frames will be 
removed from these in March and set 
elsewhere for transplanting tomato 
plants started in the greenhouse. 

* 

The warm weather of November 
has been hard on the sweet potatoes 
in the curing houses, and there has 
been some rot and a good deal of 
sprouting. Keep the sweet potatoes 
as near to 45 or 50 degrees as possi- 
ble. With potatoes in a good house, 
it may be necessary to open up at 
night and close in day time to retain 
the cool night air. 

*% 


I have some sweet peas now up 
and am interested in noting how 
they will winter. If they come 


through the winter all right I shall 
have a better bloom because the 
spring-sown ones are apt to be caught 
by hot weather and fail to bloom 
well. 

ee..2 

Cabbages from seed planted in the 
hills in August are heading all right 
for winter keeping. Kale of the Nor- 
folk variety is small, but as it is in- 
tended for spring use, it will be all 
right then. 

Turn the late cabbages and collards 
down, with heads to the north, and 
cover the stem and lower part of the 
head with earth, and they will keep 
as well as in any other way. 
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BEATING THE BOLL WEEVIL. ~ 


This South Mississippi Farmer Does It by Good Farming. 


By J. Wesley Moss, Soso, Miss. 


the ‘‘piney woods’ section of 

South Mississippi, and my experi- 
ence with cotton under weevil con- 
ditions may be of interest to your 
readers. 

The boll weevil first struck us in 
1910, and 1912 and 1913 have been 
pretty hard years. This county 
(Jones) formerly averaged about 
12,000 bales of cotton a year. Last 
year the crop was a little less than 
5,000, and this year it will probably 
run between 2,500 and 3,000 bales. 

T have two Negroes working on 
halves and one Negro wage hand. I 
do a considerable part of the work 
myself, supplementing this with some 
outside labor during the cotton chop- 
ping and picking seasons. Of conrse 
my two share croppers are entirely 
under my control and work their 
crops strictly as I advise. This has 
always paid, and is absolutely essen- 
tial under weevil conditions. 


[= running a four-mule farm in 


Plan of Farm Management. 


OW as to my general plan of farm 

management: I am two miles from 
a branch railroad and ten miles from 
a trunk line. Truck or perishable 
crops have never been grown in this 
neighborhood, and I am afraid of 
them because of inexperience and 
lack of marketing facilities. Conse- 
quently when the weevil came I had 
two alternatives: One was to quit 
cotton and try crops I had never 
grown, that I did not know how to 
sell, and was not sure whether I could 
sell at all. The other was to grow all 
the corn, hay, meat and other sup- 
plies needed, and then continue to 
grow cotton as a surplus, cash crop. 
I chose the latter course, and after 
two hard years with the weevil am 
more certain than ever before that 1 
am right. 

This season I have had about 80 
acres in cultivation, with some 10 or 
12 acres in oats, hay, potatoes, etc., 
37 acres in cotton and the remainder 
in corn. I have just finished picking 
my cotton crop and am not guessing 
as to yields. With myself and wage 
hand I had 16 acres, and from this I 
have gathered 13 bales. From five 
acres of the best of this I got six 500- 
pound bales. One of my share hands 
had 11 acres and made eight and one- 
half bales; while the other made six 
bales on 10 acres. These Negro share 
croppers have been very economical, 
and owe very little. One of them will 
have nearly $200 in cash and his half 
of a 180-bushel corn crop after pay- 
ing all he owes, while the other will 
have $100 in cash and his half of 150 
bushels of corn. 

Now I know these are good yields, 
in or out of weevil territory, and 
somebody wants to know how it was 
done. In passing, I may say that so 
far during my two years with the 
weevil I doubt if my cotton yields 
have been cut more than 15 per cent, 
while the county as a whole has been 
cut about 80 per cent. I have also 
sold corn and meat every year (250 
bushels this year), and expect to keep 
it up. 

In the first place, if a man is strict- 
ly living at home, raising all the 
home supplies needed and a little 
surplus, I am not so enthusiastic 
about reducing the cotton acreage be- 
cause of the coming of the weevil. 
Why should I? Cotton is the best 
cash crop I have ever seen, and as 
long as I can make three-fourths of a 
bale to the acre at 13 cents a pound, 
I am going to keep planting it. No, I 
am not wearing my land out. If 
there is any one thing that is ex- 
tremely important in beating the 
weevil it consists in having rich, well 
drained land. I have recently caught 
the clover fever, and believe they are 
Zo0ing to be our salvation. Last fall 
I planted a bushel of bur clover, and 
it grew splendidly. I saved all the 





seed and have several acres this fall. 
I have also planted three acres of 
crimson clover, using both the soil 
and artificial culture for inoculation. 
In another year or two I expect to 
have these clovers over my entire 
farm. 


Clean Farming Pays With the Weevil. 


OW as to fighting the weevil. 1 

am sure that it would pay well to 
destroy my cotton stalks in the fall, 
but it is something that so far I have 
been unable to do. This fall, for in- 
stance, with all the bad weather, it 
was simply impossible for me to fin- 
ish picking my cotton before the first 
of November. I expect to disk the 
stalks under even yet if possible, but, 
like thousands of other farmers, I 
find this one of the hardest measures 
against the weevil to put into prac- 
tice. 

Every man can clean up, however, 
and, in my opinion, destroy a great 
many weevils in this way. I simply 
don’t tolerate weedy terraces, ditch 
banks and fence rows, neither in my 
own nor in my tenants’ fields. The 
stumps worry me some, but I have 
60 acres clear of them and am getting 
the rest as fast as I can. Theoreti- 
cally, it’s a fine thing to have every 
stump out, but in actual practice it 
takes many a‘hard lick to get them. 

I am rather partial to the Broad- 
well cotton for this part of the State. 
The boll is rather small, but it is very 
early and extremely prolific. I have 
tried a number of varieties, large and 
small boll, and the Broadwell so far 
has beaten them all. 

I plant generally during the first 
half of April. I find that the best 
time to plant cotton under weevil 
conditions is the time of planting that 
gave the best yields before the wee- 
vil came. I find the same holds true 
with reference to spacing the plants. 
In other words, the space in row and 
drill that gave the best yield before 
the weevil came is the best space un- 
der weevil conditions. This, of 
course, is always partly governed by 
the strength of land and the size of 
weed that it makes. This year, on 
land that made over a bale to the 
acre, my cotton was in four-foot rows 
and averaged about 18 inches in the 
drill. Next year, on similar land, I 
expect to have it average 15 inches 
in the drill, but I do not want any 
rows, for either cotton or corn, to be 
less than four feet wide. I am em- 
phatically opposed to the very wide 
spacing of cotton recommended by 
some under weevil conditions. I 
have tried it, and have always got- 
ten smaller yields as a result. 


Clovers and Cowpeas are Valuable 
Allies. 


S I said before, rich land, well 

drained and full of humus, is the 
best land to make cotton on with the 
weevil. I firmly believe that one rea- 
son the weevil hit this section so hard 
was because our lands had been crop- 
ped to death with cotton. Cotton, 
with the weevil, if made at all, must 
be made in a hurry. Cold, lifeless 
soils, devoid of humus, won’t do this. 
That brirgs us around to the ques- 
tion of fertilizers, and I must say that 
peavines and corn stalks turned un- 
der, supplemented when necessary 
with some acid phosphate and cotton- 
seed meal, beat anything I’ve found 
yet. Their only rival will be the 
clovers, when I get them to going 
good. 

The over-wintered weevils usually 
begin to appear in the buds of my 
young cotton about the middle of 
May. I go after these, and this year, 
before the squares got big enough tuo 
hide them, I picked several thousand. 
When they begin to puncture the 
squares I pick these and destroy 
them, keeping this up until the mid- 
dle of August. I have not found this 
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7 *H. P. Twin, Two Twenty-Five 
Model, $225.00 F. 0. B. Factory 


Any point within a 25 mile radius reached in an 
hour’s time—and reached comfortably and at small 
expense upon an Indian Motocycle. 


Sadian LOKSEs | 
FOR 1914 || 


retain the famous Cradle Spring Frame and Folding Foot- 
boards, the great comfort features which made Indian Models 
the sensation of the 1913 season. 

In addition, the new Indian line is improved at 38 points. 
38 Betterments—refinements in design, in working parts and ! 
in — make it a truly remarkable group of motorcycle 
values. ' 

All standard Indian models are equipped with electric head 
light, electric tail light, electric signal, two sets storage batter- 
ies and Corbin-Brown rear drive speedometer. 

Longer wheel base, trussed handle bars, internally rein- 
forced frame loop and increased power are but a few of the 
“Betterments” described in detail in the new Indian catalog. 
They are features that are worthy the careful consideration of 
every prospective motorcycle buyer. 

Send for illustrated catalog S. It will help you to forma 
correct idea of the improvements and equipment to which the 
buyer of a 1914 motorcycle is entitled. 


1914 Indian Motocycles range in price from $200 to $325 f.0.b. Atlanta. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Southern Distributors 
457 Peachtree Street . « 
2500 Agents throughout the World 
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Weatherproof is expense-proof 
Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly tight against rain, 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 

This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


c;enasco THEATRI fae | 


_. Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Wook for the hemisphere 
trademark. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. It water- 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers ~ “Se world New York _ Chicago 
of asphalt and re roofing San Francisco 











Trinidad Asphalt Lake 








work so expensive as might be imag- clean, fast cultivation—that’s the- 
ined. On 37 acres of cotton I doubt thing, weevil or no weevil. 
if the total expense was over $75, and 
I feel that it was worth several hun- 
dred dollars worth of cotton to me. I 
expect my tenants to keep the weevils FTER all, 
and squares picked just as I expect beating the weevil is boiled down, 
them to keep their cotton free from jt resolves itself largely into a mat- 
grass and weeds. Picking weevils ter of following practical, business 
and squares is no lazy man’s job, es- methods in farm management and 
pecially under a July sun, but, from ¢rop production. Leaving out the 
my experience so far, I would not picking of weevils and punctured 
make much cotton unless I did, and gquares, there is not a single phase 
I would advise no man to plant cot- of the fight against the weevil 
ton in this section unless he is pre- that is not directly in line with 
pared to do this work. good farming. Rich land, clean, 
So far as cultivation is concerned, stump-free fields, crop rotations, Je- 
I aim to cultivate shallow and keep gumes, fast, shallow cultivation— 
out the grass and weeds. Just good, (Continued on page 23.) 


Good Farm Methods the Solution of 
the Problem, 


when this matter of 











HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Portable Wood 


SAVV 


Guaranteed 1 year. Cheapest and best 
only $10 saw to whieh ripping table 
can be added. Operates easily. Get 
catalogue now and save money, No 
5 , Belleville, Pa. 


middleman’s profit, 








Clearing StumpLand 
WithA tener Steel Stump Puller 


y Work and Profitable 
cients the M march is built teel. E 
imade and Mona GUARANTEED FOR PEARS! 
improv: not found on others which make 
th ‘toel easy to operate. Guaranteed 700 H. 
he Mighty Monarch has sa‘ everyone for 20 years. 
PULLS eg 4 UP To Ttin onan 
None too large. i 
Rostum Poser iin rea clear 1 to5acres per yh Triple y By 
™ free catol og. Drice i stan d full particulars about Hh 
——- Monare SROs, BEY stump puller in the world 





Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men bg shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 


Once across the field and back, 

makes a ditch that wil 
lower the water level 2 ft. 
This machine has a hund- 
red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write fornew 
catalogue telling how to 
make wet lands grow big 
crops. ent BAKER 

260 Falis 

“ his. 








Join The Buckeye 
Success Club 


[I's slogan is ‘Bumper Crops’”’—its 
members are farmers who make 
gm pay. And in addition clear 
$15 to $18 a day during their spare 
time helping the farmers around 
them to make their land more pro- 
ductive. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


“ This machine digs every ditch true 
to grade, uniform in size and with 
sides that are straight and smooth. 
It does the work in much less time 
than it would take hand laborers, but 
of course hand labor can’t compare 
. accuracy of a Buckeye-cut 

itch. 


Farmers who own a Buckeye find 
all the work they want right among 
their neighbors. In fact many farm- 
ers have given up their farms to go 
into the contract ditching business 
because the profits are so large, and 
the work is so easy and steady. 

Let us tell you about some of these 
men—also tell you what you can 


make with this machine. Simply 
write for free catalog 61. 


The Buckeye Traction 
- Ditcher Company 


FINDLAY, OHIO. 
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CROP EXPERIENCE LETTERS. 








Stories of Success From the Field. 





A ONE-HORSE FARMER’S GOOD 
CROP. 


Our First Prize Letter. 


HIS year I worked one mule and 

farmed 30 acres of land two miles 
from where I lived. I had several 
other duties to look after besides the 
farm work. 

The land was all broken broadcast 
with steel beam turn plows. 15 acres 
I broke myself with the one mule 
and 15 acres were broken with two 
horses. All land was double disked 
and dragged before planting to any 
crop. Fifteen acres of rye was turned 


| under, some four to six inches tall, 
|some three feet tall. 


I prefer the 
smaller rye turned under, altho bota 
made good crops. The land was well 


| prepared and all crops cultivated 


shallow. 

I keep an account of all my farm 
crops, expense and profit. These 
were as follows: 


Expenses, 
Hired labor 
Seeds 
Fertilizer 


| Bean cases 


Salary to date 


Receipts. 
Sweet potatoes, 5 acres, 600 bushels. 
Irish potatoes, 1 acre, 125 bushels... 
Corn, 1% acres, 65 bushels 
Beans 
Peas, for seed, 12 acres, 120 bushels.. 
Peas for fertilizer, 5 acres 
Pumpkins 
Tomatoes, 
Cabbage 
Garden crops 
Sale of plants 
Hay 
Canned apples 


$600. 


% acre, 


Less expenses 
Profit 


I plant peas everywhere, between 
my sweet potato rows, in the corn 
in the 
middle at last working; between the 
tomato plants when plants are about 
knee high, in the middle at last 
working; in the bean middles at the 
last working. I figure that peas that 
will make a ton of cured hay to the 
acre are worth $15 when plowed un- 
der, when not only the fertilizer val- 
ue they contain is considered, but the 
humus they add to the soil is also 
counted. 

All land is being sown to rye, ex- 
cept two acres of oats and vetch, this 
to be turned under next year. This 
rye is to be kept clipped with the 
mower and not allowed to get over 
ten inches high. Taking into account 
the plant food in the rye, the humus 
content added to the soil, the saving 
of soil from washing, and the ease 
with which the land plows next 
spring in breaking, I consider the 
rye well worth $5 per acre. I believe 
it is worth more. 

A farmer must put into the soil if 
he expects to keep taking out. I had 
no use for the pea hay above what I 
needed for feed, and I would not sell 
it off the land, so I picked the ripe 
peas and disked the vines into the 
soil at the same time I sowed rye. 
Next spring I will turn vines, rye and 
all into the soil. 

Jd. L. WINSLOW. 

Demorest, Ga. 








Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., does it, 


others doing it. 
stumps a day. 
crops on virgin soil! 


Why not yout 
Geta 


Thousands of 


Pull an acre of 
Double the land value—grow dig 


HERCULES 


—the on! 
made. 


all steel, triple power stump puller 
ore power than a locomotive. 60% 


lighter, 406% stronger than cast iron puller, $0 
days’ free trial. 3year guarantee to replace, free, 
castings that break fromany cause. Double 


. pass ratchets. 


Free book shows photos 


letters from owners. Special price 
will interest you. Write now. Address 


Hercules Mfg. Co, 
Centerville, 


180 22d st. 
fowa 





SUCCESS WITH WINTER AND 
SUMMER LEGUMES. 


Second Prize Letter. 


OR the benefit of any one who may 

be interested in such farming as 
we are doing I shall give some of our 
experiences this year. 

We began our farming by breaking 
as early as possible a piece of land 
to sow in grass and clover. Just be- 
fore sowing and after the ground had 
gotten firm from heavy rains, we 
disked the top soil well, then after 
harrowing sowed a mixture of herds- 
grass, red clover, and Japan clover. 
Tho the season was dry, on the best 
ground we cut some fine hay this 
year, and now the field is green with 
red clover and grass. We have lots 
of Japan clover seed on the ground 
and are expecting, with a favorable 
season, to get two full crops next 
year. 

Next was our experiment with 
Mammoth soy beans and corn on the 





same land. We broke our land well, | 
then at planting time prepared a low | 
bed with a disk, five and one-half feet 
apart, dropping corn about 20 inches 
in drill, and then after the corn was 
well started we prepared the middles 
and about May 25 drilled soy beans. 

Owing to dry weather little cultiva- 
ting was done in the corn with any- 
thing but a small harrow between the | 
beans and corn. At laying-by time 
we harrowed again and followed with 
a corn drill, putting in two rows of 
speckled peas between the corn rows, 
this giving us two rows of peas and 





one of beans between the corn. 

We now have as good corn as we | 
would have made without the peas | 
and beans, and besides, several bush- | 
els of seed peas, some nice fattening 
hogs doing well on the beans, and 
you should see the stuff we have to 
turn under,—part of it already done 
now—for oats and rye. Next year 
this will be pastured by hogs until 
time for peas and then sown thickly 
in peas to prevent crabgrass. When 
the hay is off it will be sown in oats 
and crimson clover. 

However, when we have our land 
in condition we mean to sow our corn 
and bean land to oats in the fall and 
then lightly disk it in the spring and | 
sow red and Japan clover, packing | 
the dirt on the seed with a land 
roller. 

By running in clover two years we 
can farm the land and only break it 
twice in three years. 

While the above plan was satisfac- 
tory, it was not as much so as another 
we tried with corn and beans togeth- 
er. This land was well prepared and 
planted nearly flat, the rows being 
regular width for corn. We then 
used a planter which spaced the corn 
in the drill as nearly to a stand as | 
possible, then returning over same | 
land at once, we planted soy beans | 
directly on the corn row. 
was that corn where beans were 
planted was cleaner of grass and. 
weeds than other corn planted be- 
side it and worked at the same time 
and in the same way, but without the 
beans. No difference could be seen 
in the growth or yield of corn—which 
was good, and there was a very heavy 
crop of beans. They grew from three 
to four and one-half feet high, and 
were one solid stem of beans. By us- 
ing a corn knife I cut and saved all 
the beans and will thrash them later. 
We are so well pleased with this plan 
that we expect to plant all our corn 
in this way. 
ly fenced for hogs, 
cheap way of doubling our hog feed 

H. T. HICKMAN. 
Tenn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


T YOUR IDEAS 


$9,006 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent”* 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


Seis 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
960 B. Street, Washington, D. G 


9 eis INIOHOU RS 





BY ONE MAN. IPs KING OF THE E WOODS. aie Preece 

backache. Send for FREE catalog No, B63 showing low 

Poids and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets ane 
olding 


Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 








SPRAYER end “a Denote 


They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 
endar shows when to spray and what 
materials to use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


IRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
and fieldcrops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in ufits— 
buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
story and the Spray 
calendar. Also ‘‘Iro; 
Age Farm and Garden 
News” free 
Bateman M’f’g Co. 
- Box1894 
renloch, N. J 











LJ Shipped ready to use, 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


A natural fertilizer for soils 
deficient in Phosphorus. 
Write for free booklet B-12 
and delivered prices. 
Robin Jones Phosphate Co., - Nashville, Tenn. 


YOUR 
LAND 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with ‘‘Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
| down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con, 
taminations and for keeping your well pure- 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
ompany 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
—T less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oat The machine I have been looking for 20 years.”’ 
Prot. W.F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. —_——- Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘*C’’ FREE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER C0., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


Write for Catalogue 


DESCRIBING. Baeereares 











Manufacturers, 








power to 20h. p. Will grind 
any grain, separate or 
mixed, coarse or fine meal, 
a ‘cobs and husks. 


10 Days’ Trial—Freight Paid 
Write for our grinding mill catalogue at once, also 
for booklet on labor-saving farm machinery at 
bargain prices. 

THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
Bept. M, 38TH & Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 _Bept. L, 3701-09 Se. Ashland Av., Chicago, tll. 


— 2 7FASPINWALLGO— 


The First Successful Potato psa 
and Today the Leader 

Absolutely certain and accurate. 

Only one person needed to oper- 

ate it. Team and driver all thatare & 

required. Six Iron Hands drop ¢ 

the seed in every hill 

and everyseediscover- 

ed. No changing or ad- 

justing of pickers for different 

sizes of seed. Distances of plant- 

ing from nine to thirty inches or 

more, easily regulated. Corn 

Planter Attachment for planting corn, peas Or 

beans, or sowing ensilage; alsoan Attachment 

for putting in commercial fertilizer. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Company 


510 Sabin Street Jackson, Michigan 
CUTTERS -- PLANTERS -- SPRAYERS -- DIGGERS -- SORTERS. 

















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








Saturday, December 13, 1913. 





“How I Made My Best Crop.’’ 








A GOOD EXAMPLE OF INTEN- 
SIVE FARMING. 


Third Prize Letter. 


\ Y HUSBAND bought ten acres of 
i WI hillside land last year. He plant- 
ed four acres of it in redtop rye, 
which failed to make a good crop, and 
he plowed it under this year, the first 
of March, with a two-horse plow, 
breaking the land eight or ten inches. 
in April, he rebroke it with the 
4wo-horse turning plow, going several 
inches deeper. On May 4 he ran a 
disk harrow over it. A day or two 
tater he ran a section harrow over it 
and laid off bis rows with a bull ton- 
as deep as two mules could pull 

Then he planted the corn with an 
Avery cotton and corn planter. In 
32 days the corn was up abont three 
inc pes high; then he ran his V-har- 
row over it and let it stand until he 
ould get a rain. We got a light 
-hower the first of June. 

Al] this time that corn was holding 
its color and growing off splendidly. 
\bout the third of June he plowed i¢ 
veut with a 14-inch sweep; let it stand 
about four or five days. It was then 
about knee high and he planted peas 
and went around the corn with a six- 
teoth cultivator and leveled the mid- 
dles perfectly. He was through with 
it then except thinning and flat- 
weeding which he did on the 15th of 
June. 

We have gathered four hundred 
bushels of corn off that four acres. 
We thrashed out ten bushels of peas; 
left enough peas to give our hogs a 
<ood start toward fattening. 

We raised 50 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes on one-half acre of land less 
ten rows that we had in Irish pota- 
toes, which yielded 20 bushels. 

We have sold two bales of cotton 
and will get more than another half 
bale from four acres. 

We raised these crops on eight and 
a half acres of land. We are contem- 
plating buying a forty-acre farm that 
ioins us on the north another year, 
if the owner will sell it in reason. 

MRS. ELLEN BARNES. 

Wynne, Ark. 


gue 


Finds Peaches a Profitable Crop. 
| HAVE a little farm of acres, 

consisting principally of ridge land, 
about 40 acres in cultivation, on 
whieh J] try to grow enough general 
tarm crops for home use and make 
i specialty of peaches, tomatoes, and 
firaw berries. 


5214 


‘iv best crop this vear was peaches. 
On this farm we have 1,800 bearing 
trees father and ] partners 

the peach business), 450. of 
four years old, this being 
the second crop. The re 


old 


(my are 
h are 
nainder are 
and have borne five 


years 


year are as fol- 


had only one failure in 
vears since the orchard came 
nto bearing and that was caused by 
the late freeze of 1911. 

So thoroughly are convinced 
that we have an ideal location and 
tlimate for peach growing (and mar- 


We have 


De SIX 


we 


keting) that we are putting out this 
fall about 2,000 trees. 


We enjoy the distinction of being 
pioneers in this county in commercial 
peach-growing, and have had 


—experience. 

Our neighbors are getting inter- 
ested and something like 10,000 trees 
will be planted this year in this im- 
mediate vicinity, making in all about 
20,000 trees in reach of Harriman, 
our shipping point. 

Our main crop is Elberta, then we 
grow Sneed, Carman, Champion, 
3elle of Georgia, Heath's Cling and a 
few seedlings. JACK CROWDER. 

Kingston, Tenn. 


How I Prepared and Cultivated My 
Corn Crop. 

AST fall after I had my wheat and 

oat crop in the ground I began 
the preparation of my ground for my 
corn crop. 

I turned a 
and subsoiled. 


sod 
no 


red ¢ lover 


As I had help I 


had to plow one round and then fol- | 
This was a slow | 


low with subsoiler. 
process but I think I am paid well for 
my trouble. 

In the spring (March) I began the 
preparation of my seed-bed by double 
disking it and just before I planted J 
went over the ground with a section 
harrow which made an ideal see4- 
bed. Then with a broad shovel I op- 


ened deep furrews to plant the corn | 
For planting I used a cross be- | 


in. 
tween the ‘“‘Golden Yellow Dent” and 
a two-eared white corn, having 
carefully selected my seed from the 
field and only taking such as ripened 
earliest. I have been selecting my 
seed this way for three years. I mix- 
ed my own fertilizer, using slag and 
potash, the clover furnishing the ni- 
trogen. 

After it came up, or 
up, I went over the ground with a 
section-harrow to kill all weeds and 
partially fill the furrow and pull the 
dirt to the corn. After a few days I 


was coming 


went over it again as before, harrow- | 


ing it this way three times. By this 
time the corn was ready to be culti- 
vated with a cultivator, which I used 
twice. After this I used a small har- 
row that cultivates a row at a time. 
This I kept up until the corn was 
well tasseled. 

I have not husked all my corn but 
I have the assurance of one of the 
best corn crops I have ever raised. I 
am convinced that carefully selected 
seed, well prepared seed-bed, shallow 
cultivation, and a liberal use of slag, 
or acid. and potash on a clover sod is 
the to raise 

Julian, N. C. 


Way corn 


H. W. WALKER. 


Success With Cotton After Clover. | 


ye £ is a farmer about a mile] 
from here, near Woodland, N. C., | 


who made this vear, by actual weight, 


seed, 


1.596 pounds of cotton in the to 
which 
the 
said he used 


pounds of 


land had a 
crop on it in 


Outland 


the acre, on heavy 


cle ver Mr 


spring, 
only about 59 
cottonseed as he 


ni- 


meal 
thought there was already 
trogen in the but 
about pounds of 
and potash. Altho he 
tilizer under the 
crop, he says that he thinks there is 
not another on the 
will produce more than 
of seed cotton. 


enough 
that he 
acid 
put 


rest ot 


soil, 
{OO phosphate 
ter 
colton 


more 
his 
acre farm 
1,000 pound: 
His cotton was plant- 
ed the 17th of “May and it 
was well matured by the time the 
first killing frost came. 

It will not be 
depend on our 
cotton, because it might be the 
land could not be broken immediate- 
ly after the clover crop is gotten off 
But I believe if 
eut aS soon as it is ready and break 
the land right away, it is entirely 
possible to grow a good crop of cot- 
ton after clover. 

DAVID H. BROWN. 

Northampton Co., N. C. 


day 


safe every 


to 


time to 


clover sod 


so 


we have our clover 


many | 
things to learn from that dear school | 


PANE CLO] MD), Ne) Re lUicicy ae 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TOYOUW// 


Cut out the Middle men! SAV 


Golden Eagle and White Star A-Grade Vehicles 


are the BEST made at any price, and sold DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY T at from $15 to $50 LESS THAN 


YOu 
DEALERS CHARGE YOU f. 


or _vehicies of. other 


a 
E$I5toS50!! cial 
K een 
ASIN ANS 
AUG 


makes 


not as good. Besides, in buying DIRECT from OUR FACTORY, you get the man- 


ufacturer’s iron-clad guarantee, your ABSOLUTE PROTECTIO. 
breaking on account of defective material or workmanship. 


vehicle till you get our FREE CATALOG. 
GOLDEN EAGLE B 
10-20 MEANS STREET 7 - 


against any part 
Don’t buy any kind of 


UGGY COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


V7 = 1h foe RO)“ a 2°) - 0 >) a or Up Whole; 











APPLETON CO. 


637 FARGO sT., BATAVIA, ILL. 


MAKE 


sa Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 
Send today for booklet giving ful) information regarding 
these Jabor-saving, money-making machines. Mailed Free 


TEN STYLES OF 
CORD-WOOD 
POLE, DRAG 
AND LOG 

(Portable with 
Appleton Gaso- 
‘line Engine) 


SAWS 


GOoD 











under | 


FAMOUS 
STEEL 


McKay’s Roller 


Bearing Stalk Cutter 








A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and _ powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent lighter running and longer 
‘fife’? for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 























Wilmington Busi 


Agriculture School, of Wilmington, N. C. 


Opens January 5, 1914. Bookkeeping, 
ture. 
and girls as well as the city. 


Be a bookkeeper, stenographer or farmer as you like. 


a course. 


Write at once for beautiful circular and information, free. 


Students learn business and agriculture together 


ness College and 


Shorthand, Tvpewriting and Agricul- 
Just the thing for the farmer boys 


$35.00 pays tuition for 











-3-Ply Rubber Roofing 


Excellent low-cost Roofing for barns, pack houses, dairies, corn cribs, sheds, etc. 
protection equal to highest-priced rubber roofing. 


ing. Put upin rolls containing enough to lay one 
factory. 


mond; little 





THE SC 





Roofing except in shorter lengths—two to five pieces in roll. 
ing, if a defect occurs, the bad piece is cut out and destroyed, leaving a short length of per- 
fectly good Roofing called a mill end. Prices on mill ends are less than for full length Roof- 


Furnished w 


1-Ply, 35 lbs., 73c; 2-Ply, 45 lbs, 99c; 3-Ply, 
55 Ibs., $1.20 per roll. 


THS MAJL ORDER HOUSE 


MILL $122 PER 
ENDS — ROLL 
Gives 
xactly same as our regular Spotless 
In making our Rubber Roof- 


hundred square feet and allow for laps. 
ith nailsand cement. Guaranteed satis- 


Quick shipment from Rich- 
Free Samples and Catalog. 


i. "%5 Shockoe Lane 
- Richmond, Va. 


freight. 











_ We grow fine 
Southern Railroa 


Cabbag 


e Plants for Sale 


stocky plants and, being on main line of 
d, can deliver quickly and at a low rate. 


We cuarantee every shipment and send cultural directions 


if desired. Early 


cession and Flat 
5000 at 90c. Sito 
“pec ial F 


Jersey, and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
Dutch. Price: Single 1000—$1.00. 2 to 
10,000 at 80c per 1000. 

*rices to Union Agents and dealers. 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 
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This little chick is on his 


way to put an 
ADVERTISEMENT in 
The Progressive Farmer’s 
POULTRY SPECIAL 
January 31st, 1914. 
He’s none too early, 
either, because lots 
of folks get left 
every year by 


“PUTTING 
IT OFF” 





NOW 


IS THE TIME, 
Our jorms for this issue 
close ten days in ad- 
vance and it takes time 
to quote rates, prepare 
ads, etc. 


HAVE YOU 
ANY SURPLUS 
STOCK AND EGGS 


TO SELL? 








THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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‘The Farmers’ and Morticulturists’ 
Rule Book. 
One of the best reference books 
| we have yet seen. Useful every week 
on the farm. $1.87 postpaid. Order 
| from The Progressive Farmer. 
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Potato Profits 


A certain toss tn potatoes has been 
turned into a profit of $30 an acre by more 
and hetter cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the weeds. 


Cultivators 
Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes. 
All steel but pole ? Built for wearand 
and neckyoke. convenience. 


came also for Iron 
PAge Farm and 
Garden News. 
BATEMAN 
M’P’@ CO, 
Box 1397 
h, WT. 


See them at your 
dealers and write 
us for booklet on 

*Two-Horse 
Ridingand Walk. 
ing Cultivators."’ 











is : 
Wes 


You can go Pl into Arkansas and Texas 
now, buy a farm at $15 to $30 an —_ that 
will grow 50 bu. corn crops; but after you 
have been there a while ‘eae will be rais- 
ing truck, like your neig bors. Truck is 


not a “side issue” with farmers along the | 


Cotton Belt Route 


in Arkansas and Texas. 


When you can put out cabbage plants the Ist of 
Feb. and _ 10¢c a head early in April, as H. F, 
Kapp of 

source of profit. — d 
crops, too; but his truck pays him more. 


The further south you go, the greater number of 
acres you will find in truck and fruit, F.L.Mims 
ot Jacksonville, Tex.says ‘We gathered and sold 
1,700 crates of tomatoes from 414 acres, which 


rom 
sold at 97c acrate or $1,650.’ The total cost of crop | 
was only %00—that’s better than $100 a month net | 


profit for the whole year. Mr. Mims got a high 
rice per crate because his tomatoes reached the 
ig northern markets long before’‘home grown". 


You don’t have to run a truck farm; but if you 
farm in Arkansas and East Texas, you can raise 
acrop oftruck, then follow with corn on the same 


land; and double your profits without increasing | 


your investment or your expenses. With good 
roads, schools, close markets, phones, rural de- 


livery, churches, etc.,youdon’t sacrifice any social 


advantage in Arkansas and East Texas. 


Books by a farmer—free! 


We got a practical farmer to oars all along the 
Cotton Beit Route and talk with the farmers 
themselves, get pictures of their farms and their 
personal statements. Because he was a farmer 
this man knew what you wanted to know about 
these sections and he tells you in these free 
books — showing scores of actual photograph 
pictures of the farms he visited. You must not 
miss seeing these books. Send meyour nama 
and address on a post card today. 


E. W. LaBeaume, General Passenger Agent, 
914 Pierce Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 
Low Fare Excursions via , 
Cotton Belt Route on Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays each month, 
Ask me about them, writel 


TON 
Oper) 





Our advertisers are gi 
they promise. 


jaranteed to do as 


| shy, 


} to be a 





} much to the 


| sending his daughter 
; cated. 
| the grace and refinement which this 
| schooling had given her. 
| be well to ask Alf? 


amden, Ark. does, truck means a big | 
Mr. Kapp makes 60 bu. core | 


ia refuge, 
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THE JUCKLINS. 
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By OPIE READ. 











(Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, 
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synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 
Hawes, the hero. who tells the 
over-grown Alabama ner 
blunders and awkward movements 
him the target for many cruel jests 
his brilliant and more active brothers 
school-mates. He manhood 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host's family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea, and son Alf, 
Mr. Jucklin’s pet vice is chicken fighting, 
disgust of the of the fami- 


story, 
boy, 


grows to 


rest 
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CHAPTER IV. 
S WE drove toward Perdue’s, I 
wondered what could have,caus- 
ed old man Jucklin’s change of 
manner at the time he had spoken of 
away to be edu- 
Surely, he could not deplore 
Would it 
he could but 
as a direct 


No; 
regard such a question 
impertinence. 

The mare trotted briskly and the 
rush of cool air was delicious. The 
road was crooked, holding in its el- 
bows bits of scenery unsuspected un- 
til we were upon them—moss grow- 
ing under great rocks, weeping in 
eternal shade, a bit of water blazing 
in the sun, a hickory bottom, where 
squirrels were barking; and from 
everywhere came the thrilling in- 
cense of spring. 

Alf, tho a farmer, had not the 
stoop of overwork, nor that sullen- 
ness that often comes from a life- 
long and close association with the 
soil; he was chatty, talked to his 
mare, talked to me, and whistled to 
himself. He pointed out a cave where- 
in British soldiers had been forced 
to take refuge to save themselves 
from the pursuit of victorious patri- 
ots, but what they had supposed was 
was, indeed, a trap, for the 
patriots smoked them out and took 
them to General Green’s camp. We 
drove upon a hill top, and, looking 
across a valley, I saw a large brick 
house on a hill not far beyond. And 


| I recognized it as a place that I had 


seen earlier in the day. “It’s where 
General Lundsford lives,’’ said Alf 
following my eyes with his own. “We 
go by there. He used to own a good 
many Negroes, and some of them still 
hang about him. Most of his land is 
poor, but enough of it is rich to make 
him well off. And proud! He’s proud 
as a blooded horse. Most of the very 
few old-timers are that are left in 
this part of the country. We are get- 
ting somewhat Yankeefied, especially 
away over to the east where so many 
Northern people come of a winter. 
But he doesn’t take much to it—still 
cuts his wheat with a cradle.” 

We into the valley, 


drove down 
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crossed a rude stone bridge, 
slowly went up the other side. The 
mare, brisk trom having been pent 
up, showed a disposition to quicken 
her pace, but Alf held her back 
searching with his strong eyes 
the yard, the summer-house in 
the garden hard by = and the 
orchard off to the left. [I looked at 
him and his face was eager and hard- 
set, but his eyes tho strained, were 
soft and glowing. I spoke to him, 
but he heeded me not, but just at that 
moment he drew himself straighter 
and gazed toward the house. And I 
saw a woman crossing the yard. The 
road ran close to the low, rough wall, 
and when we had come opposite the 
gate Alf stopped the mare and got 
out to buckle a strap. But I noticed 
that he was looking more at the 
house than at the strap. A broad 
porch, or gallery, as we term it, ran 
nearly half way round the house, and 
out upon this a girl stepped and stood 
looking over us at the hills far away. 
I saw Alf blush, and the next moment 
he had sprung upon the buck-board 
and was driving off almost furiously. 
I wondered why he should be afraid 
of her. He was not overgrown, not 
awkward, but lithe. and I knew that 
he loved her and that his own emo- 
tion had frightened him. 


Perdue lived but a short distance 
beyond the General's, and soon we 
were there, talking to the old fellow 
out at the fence. When I told him 
my business he looked sharply ‘at me, 
and he said I was, no doubt, the man 
he had been longing to see. “And 
now,’’ said he, after we had talked 
for a time, “‘if you are willing to take 
this school and go ahead with it, all 
right. I am determined that the boys 
and girls of this community shall get 
an education, even if they choke the 
creek with teachers. If [ had full 
swing I’d raise a lot of men and go 
around and club the big boys. Oh, it 
hasn’t been this way very long. We’ve 
had first-rate schools here, but those 
devilish Aimes boys are so full of the 
old Harry—but we’ll fix ’em. The 
ground will be all right for plowin’ 
tomorrow, and the big boys will have 
to work until the corn is laid-by, but 
I reckon you’ll get a pretty fair turn- 
out. There’s enough money appro- 
priated to have a rattlin’ good school, 
and if you’ll stick me, we’ll have 
i) ae 

I told him that I 
him. “All right,’ “see that 
you do. Let me This is Friday. 
You hold yourself in readiness to be- 
gin Monday mornin’, and tomorrow I 
will ride around the neighborhood 
and spread the news.”’ 

So that was settled. Briskly 
drove away, and again upon 
the house of the old General, 
ed the mare back into a walk. This 
time, tho, he did not stop, but as we 
slowly passed, he swept the house and 
the yard with his eager glance. The 

'sun was down when we _ reached 
home. How long the day had been, 
what a stretch of time lay betweeen 
the going down of the sun now and 
its rising, when I had shouldered my 
trunk at the railway station! 

As I was getting down in front of 
the door I heard Mr. Jucklin calling 

| me, and when I answered, he came 
forward out of the passage and said 

| that he wanted to see me a moment. 
| He led the way and I followed him 
into the dark shadow of a tree. ‘I 
torgot to tell you not to say anything 
about that,” said he. 

“About what?” I asked. 

“About wallowin’ him—the old 
General. He requested me not to 

| Mention it, bein’ so proud, and I told 
him [I wouldn’t, and [I don’t know 

| what made me speak of it today, but 

‘ T did.” 

*O, I won’t meution it, 
up rather sharply, 


and 


by 


would stick 
said he, 
see.. 


by 


we 
nearing 
Alf pull- 


I spoke 
for [ was disap- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


pointed that he had not told me some- 
thing of importance. 

“All right. And [am much obleeg- 
ed to you. He is one of the proudest 
men in the world and he don’t want 
anybody to suspect that any feller 
ever wallowed him; but I want to tell 
you right now that I have wallowed 
a good many of ’em in my time. Are 
you goin’ to teach the school?’’ 

“Yes, the arrangements have been 
made, and [ am to begin work Mon- 
day morning.”’ 

“Good enough. Well, 
in now and eat a snack, 
the women folks have 
ready.”’ 

We went early to bed. The house 
was but a story and a half high, 
and I was to room with Alf, up close 
to the clab-board roof. I could not 
stand straight, except in the middle 
of the apartment, but I was comfort- 
able, for I had a good bed, and thera 
was plenty of air coming in through 
two large windows, one on each side 
of the chimney at the end, toward the 
south. 

I spent most of the next day in my 
room, getting ready for my coming 
work. Against the chimney I built a 
shelf and put my books upon it; [ 
turned a large box into a writing ta- 
ble, and of a barrel I fashioned an 
easy chair. My surroundings were 
rude, but I was pleased with them; 
indeed, I had never found myself so 
pleasantly placed. And when Alf came 
up at night he looked about him, and 
with a smile remarked: “You must 
own that lamp that we read about. 
Wish you would rub it again and get 
my corn out of the grass.’’ He looked 
tired and I wondered why he did not 
go to bed, but he strode up and down 
the room, smoking his pipe. He was 
silent and thoughtful, refilling his 
pipe as soon as the tobacco was burn- 
ed out; but sometimes he would talk, 
tho what he said, I felt, was aimless. 

“I’ve some heavier tobacco than 
that,’’ I said. 

“This will do, tho it is pretty light. 
Raised on an old hill.” 

He sat down and continued to pull 
at his pipe, tho the fire was out. Ha 
leaned with his elbow on the table; 
he moved as if his position were un- 
comfortable; he got up, went to the 
window, looked out, came back, re- 
sumed his seat and after looking at 
the floor for a few moments said that 
he thought that it must be 
rain. 

‘Perhaps so,’’ I replied, ‘‘but that’s 
not what you wanted to say.”’ 

He gave me a sharp glance, looked 
down and then asked: ‘“‘How do you 
know?” 

“I know because I can see and be- 
cause I’m not a fool.’’ 

“Anybody ever call you a 
he asked, with a sad laugh. 
ed far back and looked 
clapboards. 

“That has nothing 
Alf. Pardon me. Mr. Jucklin f 
should have said. The truth it, it 
seems that [ have known you a long 
time.” 

“And when you feel that way about 
a man,” he quickly spoke up, ‘‘you 
make no mistake in accepting him as 
a friend. Call me Alf. What’s your 
first name?’’ I told him, and he add- 
ed: “And I’ll call you Bill. No; the 
truth is I didn’t care to say that I 
thought it was going to rain; I don’t 
give a snap for rain, except the rain 
that is pouring on my heart. You 
remember that girl that came out 
upon the gallery. I know you do, for 
no man could forget her. You know. 
that Guinea asked me if Millie was at 
home. Well, that was Millie Lunds- 
ford, the old General’s daughter. We 
have lived close together all our lives, 
but I have never known her very 
well, and even now I wouldn’t go 
there on a dead-set visit. She and 
Guinea went off to school together 
and are good friends. Guinea tries 
to plague me about her at times, not 
knowing that I really love her.: I 
couldn’t go off to school, didn’t care 
any too much for education, but sinca 
that girl came home and I got better 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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to Drink Whiskey? 





Boys: Does It Pay 








EAR boys: Just at this season of 


A Friendly Talk to 
the year I wish I could have a 


D little talk with every Progressive 


Farmer boy—a little friendly, broth- 
erly talk, for I haven’t gotten over be- 
ing a boy myself—about whether it 
pays to start ‘‘taking a drink,” 

Now, I am not going to lecture you, 
and I am not going-to say a word 
about its being an ‘“‘awful sin” or any- 
thing of the sort. We are just going 
to talk about it as a business matter 
and find out if it pays. That’s all. 

Now, my conviction from a good 
deal of observation and study is that 
it doesn’t pay, and I am going to tell 
you the reason why. If your drink- 
ing were simply a boyish prank I 
shouldn’t have a thing to say about 
it, because I know that while you 
may play rough practical jokes and 
may take dare-devil risks now and 
then, that’s just the boy in you, and 
you are straight and square and hon- 
est at bottom and you are going to 
come out all right. 

What I want to say about this 
drinking business, however, is that it 
is a very different matter from these 
pranks and feats and jokes in which 
a boy may naturally and healthfully 
“let off steam.’’ They may not leave 
you any the worse, but drinking and 
immorality will. 

A great danger is that if you begin 
drinking at all you can’t keep from 
drinking immoderately; you are 
young yet, but you have seen enough 
to know that. There are all kinds of 
chances that you will wind up as a 
dirty, bloated drunkard——a sort of 
man as Uncle Remus says, who is 
“not fitten to stop a gully wid,’’—- 
but what I want you to remember is 
that even if you should only drink 
moderately you will not live so long, 
you will not be so healthy, nor will 
you be so happy as you will be if you 
don’t drink at all. 

If. 

N OTHER words, no matter wheth- 
er drinking is a sin or not, you 
want to live a good long life, and you 
want a healthy body, a steady nerve, 
and a clear brain, and you can’t have 
these if you drink even moderately. 
Take the matter of length of life. 
The life insurance companies have 
been keeping careful records of thou- 
sands and thousands of men, begin- 
ning, as they did, years and years be- 
fore you were born, to find out just 
how drinking affects a man’s health 
and length of life. It’s their business, 
you know. Well, they started out 
when they began these records with 
the idea that a man was actually 
helped by using some whiskey—that 
was the belief a long time ago—and 
it was on this theory in England for- 
ty or fifty years ago that they tried 
to make a man named Robert Warren 
pay a higher premium, a higher rate 
on life insurance, because he was a 
teetotaler. So Warren started a so- 
ciety which has kept track of thous- 
ands of English insurance cases for 
over forty years; and what do you 

suppose the results show? 

They show that the death rate is 
over a third higher for moderate 
drinkers than for total abstainers. 

In other words, in any given year 
four men die among the drinkers for 
every three who die among an equal 
number of abstainers. Of every 109 
drinkers the life insurance companies 
count on as possible deaths in a year, 
94 of the 100 come to the scratch and 
die—only six disappoint them by liv- 
ing on. But of every 100 expected 
deaths among people who don’t drink 
at all, only 71 actually die. Seventy- 
one deaths among abstainers to 94 
among drinkers! 

Again, it has been proved that of 
every 100 persons thirtyyears old who 
drink, only 44 of the 100 will live to 
be seventy; but if you take 100 thir- 
ty-year-old persons who don’t drink, 
55 of the 100 will live to be seventy. 
Isn’t it worth something to you (even 
if drinking paid in other ways, as it 


doesn’t) to have a 25 per cent better 
chance to live out your “three score 
years and ten?’ And the records 
show that you do have this 25 per 
cent better chance by not drinking. 


iit. 


HESE figures are based on the| 

English experience, but the fig- | 
ures for America tell the same story. 
In a recent address I heard Congress- | 
man Hobson give the showing of the | 
American statistics. Among other 
thingsS he pointed out that without 
drinking, the prospect of life when 
you are twenty years old is forty-four 
more years of living, but with drink- 
ing only thirty-one years—an aver- | 
age reduction of thirteen years in 
length of life due to the drink habit. 

Or take the evidence of Mr. Ed- | 
ward T. Wood, a practical insurance 
manager, of Pittsburg, Pa., who says 
furthermore that 40 per cent—nearly 
half—of the men who have such dis- 
eased bodies, weakened nerves, etc., 
that they can’t get life insurance at 
all “are for causes connected with al- 
cohol.” 

Experiments which a distinguished 
group of scientists made with a group 
of laboring men showed that even 
beer drinking decreased the output of 
labor 8% per cent. In other words 
it took about ten men to do the work 
nine would have done if they had let 
even beer alone; and in clerical and 
intellectual work the damage by 
drinking was even greater. In head 
work or muscular work or sport, it is 
all the same thing: whiskey keeps 
you from ‘“‘making good.” You know 
no drinking boy can stay on your col- 
lege football team. 

It is because the people understand 





these things that all classes are 
frowning on the young man who 
drinks. If you want to get a job the 


boy who drinks is passed over, and 
the young fellow who doesn’t is tak- 








en. That’s one reason why the coun- 
try boys so often beat the city boys in 
business: there is less drinking in the 
country. If you want to succeed in 
farm work or city work—as I hope 
you do—or if you want to marry the 
smartest or prettiest girl in the 
neighborhood (or the smartest and 
prettiest )—-as I hope you do— it’s all 
the same story. The chances are 
against you if you drink. 
IV. 

OW there’s no use for me to dis- 

cuss this subject in further detail. 
The whole story is that I want you 
and every boy to live out a long, 
healthy, happy life; and I want you 
to be a success, and I know the 
chances are against your having eith- 
er a long life or a successful life if 
you drink. That’s why I want all 
our Southern boys to have nerve 
enough to let liquor alone. We want 
to see the South the greatest section 
of the Union before you and I die, 
and in traveling about over the coun- 
try it seems to me that one of the 
surest signs that we are going to be 
at the front is found in just one fact; 




















and that one fact is that we seem 
likely to have in the coming genera- 
tion in the South about the smallest 
proportion of 
and therefore the greatest proportion 
of strong, sober, healthy, successful 
young men. 

Of course, it will take some spunk 
to keép you in this class sometimes. 
You may get caught in a fix now and 
then when other boys are drinking 
and it will take more genuine spunk 
for you to be man enough to say ‘‘No” 
than it takes to ride a bucking ‘horse 
or swim a river in freshet-time. 

But if yon will make up your mind 
dead sure that you are going to “‘stick 
to your stickums’’ and shake hands 
with me on this proposition, I am 
sure I can trust you to show the 
spunk when it’s needed. 

+ Shan’t we do it? 
Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


whiskey-ruined boys, | 





Costs Less 
Than Ever 


The new tariff has brought 
down the price of syrup 
and it costs less than ever. 
It is the most economical 
food that you can buy, and 
it has more nutrition than 
meat, ounce for ounce. 
There’snosyrupasgoodas 
Velva; no syrup so good 


and that’s sure. 
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on waffles or biscuits or muffins. ) 
Velva, and you’ll never buy or use anything but 


Ask your grocer for red or 
label Velva—and you'll get quality. Red 
Velva is pure ribbon cane syrup with its fiavor 
tempered with corn syrup. Nothing in syrup equals 

it for baking, for eating, or for 
—— # candy making. Green Label Velva 
| is pure ribbon cane syrup with 
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any addition, without anything 
taken away—made on the plantation and 


i canned by us in sanitary surroundings. 
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Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 


New Orleans 









































with the same precision as when it went in. 
watch you know stand such a test? 





After 24 Hours 
in Ice— 


Your jeweler will remove a South Bend Watch from its 
frigid resting place, and it’ll be ticking off the seconds 


Will any 





You demand perfection in your 
harvester, your cream separator, 
your farm engine. 

See that you get as good value 
in the watch you buy. Be sure 
that it will stand the stress of farm 
conditions, the jarring and shak- 
ing that so quickly sends ordinary 
watches to the repair rack. 


The South Bend Watch w7//. 


First, because it is adjusted and 
tempered before it leaves the 
factory. 


Second, because the jeweler 
from whom you buy it regulates 
it to suit your personality. A 
watch keeps different time, you 
know, in the pocket of a merchant 





<South Rend” 


or professional man than in the 
pocket of a farmer or railroad 
man. And you can only get such 
regulation from an expert retail 
jeweler. That is why South 

end Watches are never sold by 
mail. 

South Bend Watches are hand- 
some in appearance, too. Mod- 
ern, graceful, thin watches—the 
sort of watch you rejoice in show- 
ing to your friends. Ask your 
jeweler to show you the new South 
Bend “double-roller” movement,a 
marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 
And don’t forget to write for our 
booklet,“*How and Where to Select 
a Good Watch.” It’s full of watch 
pointers you ought to know. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO..,12Paimer st., South Bend, Ind. 
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Young man, never try to sell anything that isn t honest, or to sell an 
honest article in a dishonest manner. Be honest—if for no other reason 
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than that it has been proven to be the best policy.--Jack Ford. 
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Mrs. Carefree: ‘I have to laugh 
every time I think of Tommy. 
He was * aby mee to be an 


automobile this morning... I 
told him to run to the store and 
get me some Por cane Soap, 
and he said, ‘I’m awfully sorry, 
Mother, but I’m all out of gaso- 
line.” He went, though. I 
just can’t get along without 
els-Naptha.”’ 


Anty Drudge: ‘‘No woman can, 
after she once uses it. Lots of 
people buy it by the box and 
always have some on hand.”’ 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap lightens wo- 
man’s work, gives 
her time for rest 

and pleasure, 
makes her strong, 
well and happy. 
Fels-Naptha 
makes washing 
easy. Soap the 
clothes is be 
‘washed, put them 
‘to soak for about 
30 minutes in 
cool or lukewarm 
water and when 
you come to wash 
them, the dirt 
will roll out, leav- 


ing them white, 
sweet and clean with 
no hard rubbing and 
no boiling. 


Fels-Naptha cleans 
and brightens every- 
thing it touches. Fol- 
low directions on the 
red and green wrap- 
per. 


Better buy it by the carton or box 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
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“THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD” IS LOVE. 


It Finds Its Fullest Expression in the Home—The Little Things 
of Every-day Life—The Cheerful Group Around the Fire—The 


Good-night Kiss. 


N THIS workaday world, in this 
I struggle for prosperity, do we 

sometimes forget that which un- 
derlies our very existence—love? At 
this. season; midway the celebration 
of thankfulness for what has been 
given us and of the birthday of the 
Giver of it all, might we not pause 
an realize its existence for us—not 
for someone else but for you, me? I 


a nightmare. Are we today filling 
the lives of our children with happi- 
ness? Are we giving the loving good- 
night kiss? Are we eating the first 
falling nuts ourselves or surprising 
the children with them? Is ‘“Dad- 
dy’s’”’ pocket a storehouse of delight, 
a reward for sweetness and self-con- 
trol; or is it but a receptacle of rank 
tobacco? When twilight comes do 





WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY. 





E SHALL do so much in the years 
W to come, 
But* what have we done today? 
We ehall give our gold in a princely 
sum? 
But- what did we give today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 


We shall plant a hope in the place of 


fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and 
cheer; 
But what did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought today? 











ELSNAPTHA 























We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of 
earth; 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown today? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 


*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now do we do our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must 
ask, 


“What have we done today?” 
—Nixon Waterman, 








have in mind a dozen big, wholesome 
young men who will say, ‘‘Au, that’s 
for women, not us!’’ But it is not. 
Else why did He combine marvelous 
endurance, breadth of vision, and 
powers of restraint—-all qualities de- 
servedly man’s—with infinite capaci- 
ty for gentleness and love. Man was 
not built in His likeness physically 
only, but mentally and morally; and 
the nearer any man approaches Him 
in likeness, the nearer perfect he is. 

What are we, you and I, here on 
earth for? Is it to win more broad 
acres? Is it to see that the family 
rises from the table satisfied three 
times a day? These are but small in- 
struments to the consummation, the 
achievement of love, just as a ham- 
mer is not the barn but it is a factor 
in its creation. 

There was a time in our lives when 
each fresh happiness meant an op- 
portunity to tell our sweethearts how 
dear they were. It is not of them we 
speak, however, because their love is 
but the fragrance of the blossom that 
should grow on to the fulfillment of 
perfect fruit, fed by complete under- 
standing, strengthened by experience, 
ripened by years of companionship, 
sweetened by tokens of affection and 
colored by the sunsets and au- 
tumns known together. 

Complete love is seldom a posses- 
sion of the very young. The little 
god must be strengthened by a food 
of mutual consideration, flavored by 
the spoken word and caress. I visit 
sometimes in the homes of two sis- 
ters who married brothers. In one 
the expression of affection is always 
ready; she takes his face in her 
hands and does not mind saying, 
“Who’s the nicest old man in the 
world?’’; and he is equally respon- 
sive with the smile, the embrace. In 
the other home love is taken for 
granted. The atmosphere of the two 
homes is as the balmy breath of 
spring to the raw air of our Southern 
winters. 

What is home? Why it is love. 
Anyone of ordinary intelligence can 
have a house and furniture and 
*Don’ts” and ‘‘What-did-you-do-that- 
fors?”’ 

The little child is never too young 
to feel the presence of affection nor 
does it ever grow too old to appreci- 
ate its memory. What is it your old 
father talks about? Is it the events 
of last year? No; his mind goes back 
to the trivial things of early life, the 
red-top boots, the time father sur- 
prised him with something he craved, 
some evidence of love. There are 
people whose memory of childhood is 


we gather around the fire and talk 
over the day’s accomplishments with 
never a reference to its worries? 
Have we allowed our hearts to be- 
come so ossified that we do not sing a 
song, or our imaginations so blunted 
that love does not prompt a story 
suitable to the occasion? Does 
brother let the brutality of his nature 
crop out by scaring sister with a 
snake or does he show his manliness 
by repressing the desire? Is sister 
required to keep the querulous note 
from her voice? 

“We have cheerful words for the stranger, 
A smile for the sometime guest; 

But for our own the surly tone, 

Tho we love our own the best.’’ 

Shall the Sunday afternoon walks 
be remembered as joyous lessons of 
love for us from the Maker of the 
birds that sing, the homes they live 
in, the tints of the leaves, the fleeci- 
ness of the clouds? The birthdays, 
are they made joyous by some loving 
trifle carefully wrapped and tied in 
bright ribbon? And the holidays, 
what of them? As long as the chil- 
dren live, will they forget the sweet 
preparation, the joyous co-operation, 
and the climax of the wonderful 
days that Mother’s and Father’s love 
provided for them? 


These things we do today are not 
for the pleasures of today. Have we 
any right to rob the child of its mem- 
ories, of the sweetness that will ac- 
crue through years? 

Such an indelible mark de these 
little outcroppings of love make on 
the character of the child that I ven- 
ture the assertion that you could tell 
almost without exception after half 
an hour’s_” general conversation, 
whether a man’s or woman’s child- 
hood has been happy. The sweetness 


of it lingers and has its effect on oth- |’ 


ers always. 

There is not one of us who does 
not love her child with a passion that 
almost hurts; yet how often when I 
say, ““‘What a sweet little girl you 
are!”’ the mother will wound the sen- 
sibilities of the little thing by saying, 
“Oh, she’s awful bad!” It embar- 
rasses me, wounds thechild,and dead- 
ens her own perceptions, when she 
might have said, 
she’s pretty nice,” and have awaken- 
ed both loyalty and love. 

Have we enough character to rise 
above the monotony of plowing, the 
unending washing of dishes, the 
frailty of the body, the lack of out- 
side inspiration to find that inspira- 
tion from within, which keeps alive 
the joy-note that only love can? Shall 
we permit poverty to injure love? 
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Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Oper- 
ated with one hand; gives an instan- 
4 taneous light every time. No electric- 
4 ity, no battery, no wires, non-explo- 
sive; does away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigurette, 
‘as jet, ete. D: 


quick for wholesale terms 
and prices. 


L. Brandt Lighter Co. 
148 Duane St., N. ¥ 








IN SUMMER LAND 
An All-the-year Home 
in Fruit and Flower Land 


For the Farmer, Busi- - 

ness Man, Manufac- 

turer, Man of Leisure, 

Tired Man, Retired 

Man, The Boatman, Fisherman and The Hunter. 
Soil, Climate, Rainfall, ideal. Come and see. Write 
us What you want and we will try to help you find 

lo 


it. Illustrated booklets and Facts about Florida FREE. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY ~ 


J.E.INGRAHAM,V.-Pres., or LOUIS LARSON, North- 
Room 130, City Bidg., western Agent, Room 130 


&t. Augustine, Fla. 109 W. AdamsSt., Chicago 
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The Heat-retaining 
STONE OVEN BOTTOM 
Dustless Ash aittee NG Odor” xiScd 
® are exclusive * IMPERIAL” featur 
Guarantee better pee and baking 
} besides saving 4 labor and 4% fuel. 
You can have an absolutely Free 
Trial in Your Home for 30 Days. 
No obligation. You have no dealer's 
profit or freight charges to pay. 
Credit if you want it. 
Write today for special prices 
and FREE Book on Range: 
end Heaters, ; 
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A WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER 
Have spotless floors. With the four 
attachments of the Four-in-One Mop 
every bit of work is done standing u 
and every corneris reached. Han 
do not touch the water. 
Agents make Big Profits on Quick Sales. 
Covered completely by a broad guarantee. 
Write for sample. $1.50 prepaid. 


CLARK & DUPRE MFG. CO,, Dept. B Worcester,Mass, 



















TEN DAYS 


FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


sending a cent you can use this wonderful 
economical oillight 10 days Free, then return at our ex- 
pense if not satisfied. Gives powerful white incan- 
descent light, burns over 60 hours on one gallon Kero- 
sene (coal oil), No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, 
wou’ exmioee, Guaranteed. We want one person in 
each loca © refer customers t 
Write for 10-DAY FREE TRIAL AGENTS 
—agents’ w oiseelp Eiees 
tid. teers Por tp get fe OE wre cant 
gS80%y cooks. Esetgsivs tertieony eiveae 
MANTLE LAMP CO., 560 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago, Ilinols 
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Tower’s Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
abone”™. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 

Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service, 


$ 3 0 SATISFACTION 
es 


GUARANTEED 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods, 


A. J. TOWER CO. <GWERs 


BOSTON SBI 
Tower Canadian Limited FISH BRAY 
oronto 
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Saturday, December 13, 1913.’ 


Some of the greatest lovers of history 
have endured hunger and privation, 
but have strengthened their regard 
by gratefulness for each other and 
trust that such love as theirs must 
win its way. 

All the world loves a lover. A lover 
of who? What? Why a lover of the 
world—one who smiles upon it, is 
glad when it prospers, helps it when 
it falls, turns a deaf ear to its frail- 
ties. 

About twenty-five years ago there 
was a man, Henry Drummond, who 
preacheda wonderfulsermon to anau- 
dience of young men students. He 
ealled it ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World.”’ That sermon has_ been 
translated into several foreign lan- 
guages and is one of the world’s clas- 
sics today. If you have a friend you 
dearly love, give it to him for a 
Christmas gift. My copy was obtain- 
ed from James Pott & Co., Publish- 
ers, 14-16 Astor Place, New York, 
and cost, I judge, 25 cents. 

“Tho I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels and have not love I 
am becoming as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And tho I have the 
gift of prophecy and understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge; and tho 
I have all faith so that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not love, 
I am nothing. And tho I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and tho 
I give my body to be burned, and 
have not love, it profiteth me noth- 
ing.” 





The Letters on Suffrage. 


UST a word about the letters for 
and against suffrage. Do not for- 
get that this is not a discussion as to 
whether women should enter the pro- 
fessions or men make housework 
easy for their wives. It is whether 
it is wise for women to have the bal- 
lot or not—today and for the future 
—not whether it would have been 
good a thousand years ago. Also 
please bear in mind that reasons have 
much weight; ‘I believe” has not. 





What Causes Colds and How to 


Avoid Them. 
HAT isacold? It is the general 
name for inflammation of the tis- 
sues of the nose, throat, trachea and 
bronchial tubes. 

What inflames the tissues? The 
germs which are the cause of diph- 
theria, pneumonia, bronchitis, catarrh, 
influenza, ete., lodge in the mem- 
branes and their poisons produce the 
irritation. 

Are these germs definite things? 
Yes. If you were to look through a 
magnifying glass at them you would 
see the pneumonia bacillus looking 
like a section of a string of beads, 
that of influenza like a short rod, 
while that which is present in catarrh 
looks somewhat like a small berry. 

If colds are germ diseases, why is 
it that getting chilled will sometimes 
give one a cold? These bacteria are 


devoured by the white corpuscles of | 
Sudden chilling will drive | 


the blood. 
the blood from the surface and the 
bacteria can gain entrance without a 
struggle. 

What is the nature of these bac- 
teria? They live in the tissues, re- 
producing very rapidly—sometimes 
as often as every four minutes. 
poisons or toxins they give forth cause 
the illness. These germs are easily 
communicated when damp but do not 
live Jong when dry. 

How May We Avoid Colds? 


| ee up the bodily health that the 
blood may have many white cor- 
puscles ready for defence. Alcohol, 
indigestion, shock—such as getting 
the feet wet—all lower the vitality. 

2 Avoid getting the germs by us- 
ing the same handerchief, towel, cup, 
pillow, pencil, or spoon as one who 
has a cold Do not get so near him 
that he may cough, or sneeze into the 
air which you inhale. Always place 


your handkerchief over your own 

mouth if coughing or clearing your 

throat. 
3. 


Keep your mouth shut. This 





sounds rude, but really it is not be- 
cause if you do so, the bacteria can- 
not get to the chilled surfaces of the 
throat and mouth but must pass 
through the winding passages of the 


nasal cavities where the unchilled 
surface with its defenders stands 
ready charged with warm blood to 
receive it. 

4. Breathe fresh air at night. 
Avoid close rooms and crowds by 
day. 

5. Beware the friend who pre- 


scribes for you remedies that are 
simple or patent. 

6. Take a good bath that the tiny 
scales may be washed off the skin, 
leaving the sweat glands free to ex- 
crete the poisons, thereby giving the 
kidneys one-fifth less the work to do. 

7. Goto bed, keep quiet, eat only 
some simple thing like a cream soup, 
drink plenty of hot drinks (avoiding 
whiskey.) 





We Don’t All Know How to Cook 
—We Just Think We Do. 


T IS my experience that all people 

enjoy good cooking, and as far 
back as Bible days it was considered 
a great honor and privilege to be 
what we now call “a house guest.” 
Breaking bread in those days was ‘“‘a 
sign of equality,” and I take it the 
better the “‘bread’’ provided the 
greater the honor. I almost envy our 
Mrs. Hutt her position, but if what 
she says the readers of our paper 
will read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest, there will not be so much 
complaint of in-di-gestion. I noticed 
Mrs. Hutt’s reply in a recent issue 
to the woman who inquired what 
was the good of spending so much 
time talking about cooking when we 
all know how... That’s just it, we 
think we do but many of us are not 
conscious that we are very ignorant. 


Perhaps this instance will cpen your 
eyes. 

A few weeks ago my husband was 
called on business to an inland town 
on the plains. On arrival he was di- 


rected to ‘“‘the best hotel’’ and for- 
tunately (?) arrived in time for 
breakfast. He was hungry and tired 


after many hours of driving, taken 
in order to avoid the sun’s hot rays 
later in the day. Can you imagine 
his disappointment when he was 
served to turnip salad and stewed 
tomatoes thickened with great lumps 
of sour bread, and corn bread heavy 
and sodden, almost green with the 
excessive use of soda? Do you won- 
der that men. sometimes consider 
“marriage a failure’ or that The 
Progressive Farmer finds it neces- 
sary to employ a person well inform- 
ed on the simple (?) subject of cook- 
ing when sucn food is not uncom- 
monly provided? The above meal 
was one of the three all similar in 
quality and brought the price of first 
class service in a good hotel. Is it 
any wonder that many country chil- 
dren seem pale and weak, slow to 
learn in school and out, when their 
very vitals are pleading for proper 
nourishment? Now, I’m not object- 
ing to any of the dishes on the menu 
given above; far from it. The fact 
is, I’m really fond of all three in 
their perfection. Will you think I’m 
almost daft on the subject or just 
trying to help? N. M. J. 





MRS, HUTT’S ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

J. French,—If you will boil your new iron 
spoons in water with some potato parings, I 
think you will seagate right. 


Mrs, House.—To clarify grease, boil a few 
Irish potatoes in it. They seem to absorb 
odors and rancid tante, ‘ 


If 3. G. F. will send her name, I shall be 
glad to send the information about the Hou- 
dan chickens, “% 

* 


Mrs. Green.—No, do not give baby sugar 
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in the water. She will almost certainly have 
sour stomach if you do. 


* * & 

Mrs. L. C. Terry.—I think you are very 
wise to consider Christmas early. You will 
get as well as give more pleasure because 
of it. I suggest that you give your cousin’s 
child three little rompers made of crinkly 
cotton crepe. They are useful and save ironing: 
A box of water colors, a brush or two and a 
book of pictures for the little boy to color 
will mean immediate joy for him. Can't 
you give the little bride a Fannie Farmer 
Cook Book, that she may use level measure- 
ments and thus be saved the disappointment 
of failures, 

* * * 

Miss Ella Martin.—Here is a lady who, 
says on the same page that she does not 
know what to do, she is so nervous, and 
that she does not believe in all this talk 
about sleeping in the fresh air and eating 
certain things. Listen. Do you believe in 
opening the damper of the stove that the 
wood may be burned up. Then you believe 
in opening the window, that the oxygen of 
the air may enter your lungs. The dead,’ 


cast-off cells burn up and your fires of life 
burn brightly. If you would sleep on the 
porch, protect yourself from malarial mos- 
quitoes, eat no food eooked with grease ex- 
cept butter or cream, and drink two glasses 
of cold -water every morning before break- 
fast for six months, you would feel ten years 
younger—and what is more, look it. 


* * * 


Mrs, W. F. Allen.—I do not know anything 
about the magnetic shields for St. Vitus’ 
dance, If they cost you as much as the price 
of a postage stamp, I would not try them, 
Most of these mechanical cures are fakes. 
If they were any good, the doctors would 
“cry for them” and save the manufacturers 
the cost of advertising. 


A rather amusing experience occurred in 
North Carolina recently. The Oxypathor 
people had been holding forth for some time, 
but. the Board of Health left them alone 
until they became bold and placed a sign 
fronting the door of the booth at the State 
Fair where the babies were being examined, 
which said, “Cure the babies, no knife, n» 
medicine,”” ete. The Secretary of the Board 
of Health bought an Oxypathor, had it saw- 
ed open and tested by chemists, electricians 
and other experts. It was nothing but a 
piece of nickel-plated gas pipe filled with 
coal dust, clay and iron filings, They tested 
it for electricity, but it did not deflect the 
needle one point; they tried it chemically,” 
but there was absolutely no action; they 
tried it for everything it claimed for itrelf, 

There are so many things we really need 
—so many uses for our dollars. I suggest 
that you put that money you would spend 
on magnetic shields in the bank as @ nu- 
cleus of a fund with which to buy @ little 
engine to turn your washing machine and 
pump water into the kitchen. Let it do the 
St. Vitus’ dancing. 
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Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
; world will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear and demonstrate to you the won- 
derful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


$15 $25 %40 *50 
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Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 


‘be-a Victrola in 
your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and 
not find another gift that will bring so much 
pleasure to every member of the family. 
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OW are those macadam roads you voted such a 

big bond issue to build a few years ago?’ 
we asked a friend in our office this morning. 
‘Washing all to pieces,’’ was his reply. In the 
county referred to, it is but just to say the com- 
missioners foolishly spent nearly all their money 
building the roads and left practically nothing for 
maintenance. But it is certainly true that the 
money spent for macadam has not produced re- 
sults to make farmers enthusiastic over voting 
taxes or bonds for stone highways. Once again 
we repeat, “Use sand-clay for construction, the 
road drag for maintenance.”’ This is the prescrip- 
tion needed for probably nine communities out of 
ten. 





CORN famine for fifty years’”’ is the way Peter 

Radford sizes up the Texas situation after 
noting that the 1913 crop will be 45,000,000 bush- 
els short of the State’s requirements—and most 
other Southern States have had the same famine. 
Mr. Radford says: 


*‘We have had a corn famine in Texas for 
the past fifty years, and I want to appeal to 
the Texas farmers to plant more corn. It 
causes an annual drain of more than $30,- 
000,000 upon the resources of the farmer and 
this spectre of want should be driven from 
the land. The remedy is very simple—plant 
more corn.” 





NE great trouble in the South is that men find 

it easy to get money and brains for already 
overcrowded “‘middlemen’’ businesses, like mer- 
chandising and banking, but hard to get it for 
constructive businesses like farming and manu- 
facturing. A case in point is given by the Sumter 
(S. C.) Item, which says: 


“Tt is always possible and comparatively 
easy to raise capital in Sumter for invest- 
ment in bank stock, because the people of 
small means as well as the capitalists have 
confidence in the local banks as a safe and 
reasonably profitable investment. The same 
is true of local building and loan associations 
and also of the telephone factory. But when 
the attempt has been made to raise money for 
other enterprises, manufacturing or other- 
wise, it has been a work of extreme diffi- 
culty to interest the public and secure sub- 
scriptions.’ 





AYS Wallace’s Farmer: 


“Cities have their commercial clubs and 
other voluntary organizations in which rep- 
resentative men of the community get togeth- 
er and work for the good of the community 
as a whole. They encourage new industries, 
work for good sidewalks and pavements and 
street lights, and in general stimulate a com- 
munity spirit which will demand better con- 
ditions. The country should have similar 
clubs, and they can be created if one or two 
influential men in each neighborhood will 
lead off.” 


Every local Union or other farmers’ organiza- 
tions should be a booster for its section. Why 
shouldn’t the colintryman boast of the progress of 
his neighborhood, its progressive farmers, its good 
stock, good roads, good schools, etc., and brag on 
it as ‘‘the best neighborhood in the county” just as 
the townsman boasts that he lives in the best town 
in the county? Make your neighborhood better 
and start its citizens bragging about it. It will 
help. We need more local pride. 





PEAKING of the new idea of demonstration 

work—that is, of carrying useful information 
to the farmer and showing him how to apply it on 
his own farm, Secretary Houston says: 


“There can be little doubt that the Federal 
Department of Agriculture and the various 
State colleges and the best farmers have 
enough knowledge to revolutionize the Na- 


tion if it could be conveyed to all farmers 
and they could be induced to utilize it. Sup- 
pose what is known about hog cholera, tick 
eradication, the boll weevil, and other things 
could be made intimately known to every 
farmer and he could be induced to apply the 
remedy? What hideous waste could be 
avoided.”’ 


Yes, if we all would but do as well as we know, 
the farming of this country would be transformed 
in a few years. It is wonderfully hard, however, 
for some of us to let the knowledge we have in 
our heads work out through our hands and so be- 
come of use. The farm demonstrations will be of 
great value to all of us who belong to this class; 
but some of us will not be helped even by any 
sort of practical demonstrations right under our 
eyes. When a man’s brain becomes ossified—— 
when he becomes a “bonehead’’ and knows it all 
—there is no hope for him. 





S IT true that the South is going to refuse to 
recognize the alarming facts with regard to the 
growth of tenancy—the menace to the future of 
her civilization? That is the view which one of 
her foremost men takes in a letter now before us. 
We quote: 


“We will not do anything with the tenancy 
problem in the South. We won’t even pay 
any attention to it. We decline to consider it 
at all. It is not interesting and, apparently, 
very few people seem to realize the profound 
economic significance of it. And so, as usual, 
the economic life of the South is working it- 
self out in a fatal way. Hinton Helper could 
not make anybody in the South, before the 
war, consider economic causes. You and I 
are not likely to do it now. 

“And so, under the operation of economic 
laws the Negro is rising out of tenancy into 
farm ownership; displacing the tenant whites 
in the farm regions because lower standards 
of living always prevail over undefended 
higher standards. That seems to be the 
plain, simple trend of things. We may not 
like it, but the laws of land ownership have 
been in operation long enough for no intelli- 
gent man to be stupidly ignorant about them, 
or to misinterpret the present trend of events 
in the South.” : 





Three Pieces of Good Advice From a 
Northern Visitor. 


R HOWARD H. Gross, President of the Nat- 

ional Soil Fertility League, was one of the 

speakers at the recent Alabama Land Con- 
gress. He made a good speech, we are told, but 
we are sure none of it was more worth while than 
some of the things he said to a newspaper report- 
er as he was leaving. ‘‘Don’t make extravagant 
statements about Alabama’s being the best State 
in the Union,” he said. “It isn’t. And every one 
of its citizens knows it.’ 

Of course they know it, and the citizens of other 
States when boasting of their ‘‘unparalleled” re- 
sources and ‘‘unequalled’’ opportunities know in 
their own hearts that they are talking nonsense. 
Yet at meetings of this kind speaker after speaker 
will make such assertions with a serious face, and 
apparently expect other folks to believe them. It 
would be decidedly good business policy for us to 
keep to the facts when telling about the South, 
remembering that they will be found out anyway. 
Alabama is a good State, but it isn’t as good as it 
should be or could be, and there is no evidence 
whatever that it is better than most of the other 
States. This is just as true, too, of the other 
Southern States as it is of Alabama. 

Another thing Mr. Gross said is so plain and so 
forcible that we need to have it hammered into us 
“frequent and often,’”’ as someone has said: 

“What the farmers of Alabama must do is 
go to work. You have too many of them 
who are ‘gentlemen.’ By that I mean men 
who think they are educated above doing 

manual labor, or feeding hogs or grooming a 

horse. They live in your cities and 350 days 

out of the year, if not more, a bunch of ‘nig- 
gers’ is running their farms.”’ 

This disinclination to do manual labor is one 
of the most grievous legacies the South has in- 
herited from the days of slavery, and it is a thing 
we cannot get rid of too soon. The rural South 
will not be made prosperous and beautiful by 
“gentleman” farmers, who fear to soil their hands 
or wilt their collars, but by men who are willing 
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to put big, hard, brain-directed muscles to work 
on the multitudinous tasks that are waiting to be 
performed. 

A third bit of advice is especially needed just 
now when we are so prone to boast of the capabil- 
ities of Southern soils. 

“Stop dreaming. You can’t raise two or 
three or four hundred bushels of corn on 
your land and make money, and neither can 
anybody else. It can be done on a small plot 
with utmost care and attention, but it won’t 
work in practical farming on a larger scale 
and you lose money to try it. Don’t tell any- 
body they can come to Alabama and do it, 
because if you advertise that way people will 
come here and get disgusted and leave again. 

I mention corn, but it is the same way in all 

other crops.”’ 

There’s sense in that and we all know it. These 
big yields on single acres are proofs of possibili- 
ties, and that is all. What we need to show now 
is how large yields we can make on our whole 
farms, managed as the practical farmer must man- 
age his land and his crops. Until we do better 
than we have, our failure in this respect will out- 
weigh, in the world’s opinion, all the big crops re- 
ported from prize and special acres. 





“Tidying _Up” the Farm. 


HIS is the ‘“‘between-crops” season of the 

year, when too many of us seem to feel that 

we are entitled to a protracted leave of ab- 
sence from our farm work. Cotton is picked, syrup 
has been made, the corn and hay crops have been 
harvested, and with the holidays comes a spirit 
that prefers to leave undone until spring many 
of the tasks about the farm. 

Especially is this a season when the place should 
be put ship-shape and made more habitable. We 
know of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
valuable machinery that is still lying where it was 
last used; there are miles of crooked, brier-infest- 
ed fence rows that are an eye-sore and occupy val- 
uable land; there are ditches to be cleaned out and 
terraces to be made and repaired; and a thousand 
other little items that should be attended to. We 
want to make our farms more business-like in ap- 
pearance—clean, well-kept fields, run with the 
system and precision of a well-ordered manufac- 
turing plant. 

We believe in these things primarily because 
they pay in dollars and cents. But they pay in 
another way that is even more important. The 
boy who is brought up surrounded by such exam- 
ples as a well-kept home and farm afford is likely 
all his life to carry with him a love for the orderly 
and precise and an abhorrence of slip-shod, hap- 
hazard ways of doing things. He will come to 
look upon a crooked fence, a weedy field, or an 
expensive farm implement exposed to the weather 
as an economic sin not to be tolerated. Looking 
after these matters will pay handsomely in in- 
creased yields; but if this is not sufficient incen- 
tive, the future mental habits and impressions of 
the farm boy and girl should be. 


A Thought for the Week. 


NE of the hardest lessons to learn is that if 
QO you keep fooling with liquor it will pin your 

shoulders to the mat. It is the only wrestling 
bout that was never known to fail, or even balk. 
Whiskey wins every time, yet men continue to be 
found who imagine they can master it, but the first 
victor is yet to be found. Two prominent citizens 
of this place were once discussing the drink habit; 
one of them had arrived at the stage where he 
could not take a drink without getting drunk; the 
other could take one drink or forty in a day and 
night and show up in shape next morning, seldom 
requiring a drink. This gentleman said to the 
down-and-out man—“‘if I thought I would ever get 
so I could not take a drink without getting drunk, 
I would cut my throat,’’ whereupon the other re- 
marked—‘“‘Better be sharpening your knife,” and 
that very man became the worst drunkard in 
Greensboro in his day. The implied prophecy was 
fulfilled to the letter.—Greensboro Record. 











Taking one’s work in reasonable “‘stints’’ is the thing I 
am recommending: bundles of work that can be finished. 
Set yourself at some definite subdivision of the total prob- 
lem; something that you are able to put through in a piece; 
and then put it through, Make the breaking-off place sure. 
When you reach that point, you have a specific accomplish- 
ment to your credit: and that’s an encouragement for the 


thing that’s ahead.—Dr. L. H. Gulick. 
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| EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 
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How to Organize a Co-operative Society’ 
HE Progressive Farmer is constantly receiv- 
ing requests as to how to organize a co-oper- 
ative society, how such a company should be 

incorporated, and what should be the form of by- 
laws, etc» There are undoubtedly many communi- 
ties where farmers would like to start some Co-op- 
erative effort, but either delay the matter a great 
while, or indefinitely, simply because no prospec- 
tive member has had any experience in organizing 
or incorporating a company. They simply lack 
information as to how to begin. 

In this situation we have sought the assistance 
and co-operation of Prof. W. R. Camp, the capable 
and energetic head of the new Division of Mar- 
kets of the North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture. And in view of the great and growing inter- 
est in this matter I have thought that we could 
not use this page to better advantage this week 
than to give these practical suggestions on how to 
get ready for business co-operation. 


Incorporating the Company. 


F COURSE, there are many general lines of 

co-operation, such as the buying of supplies 

without a store or warehouse, or the selling 
of farm products on a small scale, which can usu- 
ally be safely carried on without incorporating a 
company. If you are going to undertake any really 
important line of co-operation, however, the first 
thing to do is to get a meeting of interested per- 
sons, name a temporary chairman amd secretary. 
and proceed with discussion to ascertain if it is 
advisable to go into the proposed business, and if 
so, then the advisability of incorporating as a reg- 
ular company. 

At this point we cannot do better than to quote 
the language of Professor Camp. 

“The advantages of incorporating a co-operative 
association should then be discussed,’’ he says: 
“It should be made clear that incorporation means 
that the members will not be liable for the debts 
of the association beyond the amount of the sub- 
scribed capital. 

“Before finally deciding to incorporate three or 
more should be appointed on a committee to can- 
vass the section to see if a sufficient number are 
interested in becoming stockholders to warrant 
the formation of an incorporated association. The 
same committee should gather information as to 
the probable amount of business that may be done 


and as to the probable cost per unit of business 


transacted. 

“When the committee is ready to report a 
second meeting should be called. All of those es- 
pecially interested should be invited to attend. If 
the committee reports that the number of those 
who may be expected to subscribe is ample and the 
business in prospect is sufficient, application 
should be made to the Secretary of State for a 
blank certificate of incorporation. This blank 
must be filled out in order to secure a charter for 
doing business as a corporation. 

“In filling out this blank, it is well to make the 
expressed objects for the formation of your organ- 
ization sufficiently broad to include any possible 
line of business which you may at any time later 
wish to undertake. You will then be able to buy 
or sell or manufacture any products which may 
later seem advisable without going to the expense 
of getting a new charter. 

“The certificate of incorporation of the United 
Fruit Growers of western North Carolina, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., has a broad statement of the 
objects of a fruit growers corporation, which may 
be taken as a good example for farmers in other 
lines. The objects for which this corporation is 
formed are stated as follows: 


“To buy and sell fruits, vegetables, meat, 
stock and all products of and necessities for 
Western North Carolina, both fresh and man- 
ufactured; to erect, operate and maintain 
canning and packing factories, cider-vinegar 
generators, and commission houses; to man- 
ufacture and grow any and all products of 
Western North Carolina; to erect, operate 
and maintain ice plants and cold storage, and 
to engage in such other business as pertains 
to the fruit and truck growing of Western 
North Carolina.” 


“The shares had better be made as small as $5 
or $10 each sothatthe poorest farmer may take at 
least one share. The amount of funds with which 
the association may begin business—that is to say, 
the paid-in gapital stock as distinguished from the 
authorized——may be large or small according to 
the nature of the business. The amount of the 
authorized or maximum possible capital stock may 





be made any sum from $5,000 
more. 

The capital may be increased in the manner and 
to the amount the directors may determine as the 
need arises. 

“Tf the desire is to begin business on as small 
a scale as possible the amount of capital need not 
be large. If supplies are to be largely purchased 
upon orders which have been previously gathered 
together from the members, the expense may be 
apportioned to each member according to the 
amount of purchases. In the case of the sale of 
products, the organization may act as the agent of 
the growers at a fixed rate of commission, which 
shall cover all expenses. In this way it is possible 
to get along with a very small working capital. On 
the other hand, if the paid-in capital can be made 
larger than the actual necessities of equipment 
and operation, the surplus may be deposited in a 
bank. This will help to establish the credit of the 
organization.”’ 


to $100,000, or 


What Shall the By-Laws Be. 


HE next question that comes up is as to what 

the by-laws shall be, and on this point Prof. 

Camp and the writer have consulted the ex- 
perience of a great variety of co-operative societies. 
The following forms are based chiefly on a model 
reeommended by the Wisconsin Board of Public 
Affairs and on the By-Laws of the Catawba Co- 
operative Creamery. These forms may be varied, 
of course, to meet the wishes of any group of 
co-operators, but they include certain fundamental 
features of successful co-operation which should 
not be lightly disregarded, such as the division of 
dividends on the basis of patronage after legal in- 
terest has been paid on stock, the restrictions on 
sale of stock to persons not directly interested in 
the purpose of the company; giving each stock- 
holder only one vote, etc., ete. It will be well for 
persons interested in co-operation to file these 
By-Laws against such time as they might be need- 
ed; or better still send a postal card to Prof. W. R. 
Camp, A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C., fora 
complete copy of his bulletin on “Organizing 
Farmers’ Co-operative Societies’ which will soon 
be published. 


A Suggested Form of By-Laws. 
HE suggested forms of by-laws (which, we 
repeat, may be modified to meet the wishes 
of any group) is therefore offered as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 
Membership. 

Section 1. The membership of the association shall be 
confined as far as possible to actual growers. Not more 
than 40 per cent of the stock shall be sold to those whose 
main interest is other than farming. 

Sec. 2. The association reserves the right of buying in 
any share of stock which is for sale, and of passing on the 
acceptability of any applicant for membership. 

Sec. 3. All shares must, before issue, be registered on the 
books of the association, and the purchaser by the accept- 
ance thereof agrees to all the by-laws and rules of the asso- 
ciation, including also all amendments that may be legally 
adopted, and thereby shall become a member of the com- 
pany. No shares can be transferred until all claims of this 
company against the owner of such shares have been paid. 

Sec. 4. If any member of the association desires to dis- 
pose of his share or shares, he shall first offer to sell same 
to the company at market value; if the company decline to 
purchase, the purchaser may find a purchaser acceptable to 
the company and have same transferred to said purchaser 
on the books of the company in accordance with the rules. 
If a member removes from the territory and ceases to be a 
patron of the association and establishes a residence else- 
where, the Board of Directors shall purchase the share or 
shares owned by the said non-resident member. Sections 
three (3) and four (4) of this article shall be printed on 
each and every certificate of stock issued by the company. 

Sec. 5. Each member shall be entitled to one vote only. 

Sec. 6. No member shall be entitled to own more than 10 
per cent of the capital stock. 


ARTICLE II. 
Board of Directors. 

Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of 
Yereererr rene eee ee members, 

Sec. 2. They shall be selected by and from among the 
stockholders at the annual meeting, and shall serve until 
their successors are duly elected and qualified. Of the Direc- 
tors elected upon the completion of the organization 
oes eta wie meas wcll Beall serve @hO WORT. o cidas sas soaks ocekceee 
oC ee eee re ee three years. The regular 
term of office of the Directors shall be three years. If va- 
cancies occur in the board the same shall be filled by the 
remaining Directors until the next annual election, Imme- 
diately after the election of the Directors, the newly-elected 


Board of Directors shall meet for organization and the 
election of officers, ‘ 
Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall have the manage- 


ment and contro] of the business of the corporation and 
shall employ such agents as they may deem advisable and 
fix the rate of compensation of all officers and employes. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors shall decide what bonds 
shall be required of officers and shall audit the accounts 
of the association at least once every quarter. 

See. 5. The Board of Directors shall meet on the first of 
each month and be subject to a call for special meetings at 


such times as the President or Secretary shall deem neces- 
sary. : ‘ 
Sec. 6. A majority of the directors shall constitute a 


quorum of the board. 


Sec. 7. No member of the Board of Directors shall be 
allowed to vote on any question in which he may have any 
personal interest conflicting with that of the association as 
a whole. 

ARTICLE If. 
Officers, 

Section 1. The officers of the corporation shal! consist of 

President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
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office of secretary and treasurer may be held by the same 
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person. The officers shall be elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors by a majority vote of the whole number of directors. 
The first elections shall be held immediately after the elec- 
tion of the board. Subsequent elections shall be held annu- 
ally, on the day of the regular meeting of the board next 
ensuing election, the day to be fixed by resolution of the 
Board of Directors, 

Sec. 2. In casevof death, resignation, or removal of any 
officer, the board shall elect his successor who shall hold 
office for the unexpired term. 

Sec, 3. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
association. He shall have power to call special meetings 
of the association whenever, in his judgment, the business 
of the association shall require it. He shall also, upon a 
written request of ten per cent of the stockholders or three 
members of the Board of Directors, call a special meeting 
of either the stockhoiders or directors as may be requested. 

Sec. 4. The Vice President shall perform the duties of 
the President when the latter is absent or unable to perform 
the duties of his office. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of all meetings held by the stockholders of the com- 
pany, and also of all meetings of the Board of Directors. 
The Secretary shall keep the accounts of the company and use 
such system therefor as is adopted by the Board of Directors. 
He shall file all receipts, cashed checks and records, and 
write all checks issued by the company. The Secretary, by 
authority of the President, shall sign all checks issued by 
the company, and with the President sign all notes. The 
Secretary shall present to the Board of Directors at their 
monthly meeting a statement of the business of the com- 
pany for the previous month. He shall also attend the an- 
nual meeting, present to the stockholders a complete record 
of the previous vear’s business, giving an itemized state- 
ment of the total expenditures and income for the year and 
a detailed report of the resources and liabilities of the com- 
pany. For performing such duties, the Secretary’s compen- 
sation shall be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take care 
of the funds of the company. He shall make a monthly 
report to the Board of Directors, and an annual report to 
the stockholders of the company. 





ARTICLE Iv. 
Capital Stock; Stockholders’ Meetings. 
Section 1. The capital stock of this association shall he 


EET VET Te TTT dollars which shall be divided into...... 
ere. hundred shares of....................-dollars each, 
which shall be paid in as follows.............eeee0005 (or 


at such times and in such amounts as the Board of Direc- 
tors may determine), and may be paid either in cash, prop- 
erty, labor or securities, as the Board of Directors may 
determine. 

Sec. 2. The stockholders shall meet on the...........- 
OF tle Mont O86 a6 ccc cee of each year, and at such other 
times as is provided in Article III, Section % 

Sec. 3. Thirty per cent of the stockholders in number 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at 
any regular or special meeting of the stockholders. 





ARTICLE V. 
Apportionment of Earnings. 

Secdtion 1. The directors, subject to revisions by the 
association, at any general or special meeting, shall appor- 
tion the earnings by first paying dividends on the paid-up 
capital stock, not exceeding 6 (or 8) per cent per annum. 
Then they should set aside not less than 10 per cent of the 
net profits for a reserve fund until an amount has accumu- 
lated in said reserve fund equal to 30 per cent of the paid- 
up capital stock. Then the remainder of said net profits 
should be distributed by uniform dividend upon the amount 
of purchases made by shareholders, and one-half of such 
uniform dividend should be paid non-shareholders on the 
amount of their purchases, 

(Note.—This half rate dividend may be credited to the ac- 
count of such non-shareholders on account of capital stock 
of the association. In selling agencies, such as fruit, truck, 
peanut and cotton growers’ associations, and in productive 
associations such as creameries, canneries, warehouses, fac- 
tories, and the like, dividends should be pro-rated ac- 
cording to the raw material delivered instead of on goods 
purchased, In case the association is both a selling and a 
productive concern, the dividends may be on both raw ma- 
terial delivered and on goods purchased by patrons.) 


ARTICLE VI. 
Sale of Products, 

Section 1. This organization shall have the exclusive and 
unqualified power to market those products of its members 
which the association was formed to sell; provided: if a 
competitor raises the price of farm products above that 
which the association gives, any stockholder may have the 
right to sell his products through an outside agency, pro- 
viding he pays his proper proportion of the running ex- 
penses to the association, as required by rules fixed by the 
stockholders or directors. This sum should not exceed 5 
per cent of the value of products so sold to a competing 
concern, 

ARTICLE VII. 
Amendments to By-Laws. 

Section 1. These by-laws may be altered or amended by 
@ two-thirds vote of the members present at any regular 
annual meeting or any special meeting called for that pur- 
pose. In the latter case, ten days’ notice thereof shall have 


been given to all the members previous to the time of 
voting thereon. 
Sec. 2. Whenever, in the opinion of the Board of Direc- 


tors a change in the rules and regulations is necessary, they 

shall have power to initiate such change and refer it to 

the shareholders for final action. 

ARTICLE VIEL. 

Order of Business, 

Call to order. 

Roll-call of officers. 

teading minutes of last meeting. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

Report of education committee. 

Reports of managers, 

Communications and bills. 

9. Grievances and complaints, 

10. Consideration of reports. 

13. Election of officers. 

12. Filling vacancies. 

13. Appointing committees. 


COIR TOOT 


14. Unfinished business. . 
15. New business, 

16. Good of the company. 

17. Sign minutes 


18. Adjournment. 


Co-operation brings all community blessings. The big 
four are: (1) the public schools, (2) the public road, (3) 
the public library, and (4) public health Upon the heels 
of these will follow the demonstration farm, the rural free 
delivery of mail, the telephone, the reading circle, and the 
practical church. I am filled with hope as I witness the 
signal progress that the South is making in the growth of 





such community life.—Dr. Samuel C. Mitchell, Ex-Presi- 
dent University of South Carolina. . 

It is everybody’s concern how the neighborhood looks. 
One slovenly place is a blot on the neighborhood. The 


scenery is one of the assets of a county; and the appraisal 
of this asset is bound to increase with time, because the 
educated mind is always sensitive to its surroundings. Any 
person who needlessly or ignorantly despoils the scenery is 
guilty of an offense to the community, whether so recog- 
nized by law or not.—Farmers’ Bulletin, United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, No. 185, 
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PREPARING TURF LAND FOR 
CORN. 
Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Horses— 
Ration for Colts. 


READER has a field with clay soil 

that has been lying out for four 
years. It is pretty well sodded with 
broom straw and _  lespedeza. He 
wishes to plant the field in corn the 
coming year, and wants my advice as 
to whether to plow the land now or 
wait until spring. He wishes to 
know also whether I would burn the 
broom straw off before plowing or 
simply plow it in. 

My advice as to the plowing is to 
do the work just as soon as he can 
get a three-horse plow into the field 
when the land is in the proper con- 
dition to break. Set the plow to run 
two inches deeper than it ever ran 
before in that field. Use a chain on 
the plow and pull the broom straw 
down so the soil will cover it com- 
pletely. Set the plow so the furrow 
will lap at an angle of about 45 
degrees, and do not cut a furrow wide 
enough so the slices will lie flat. 

Do not burn anything; for while 
the broom straw is slow to decompose 
it will become pretty well rotted be- 
fore corn planting time and will furn- 
ish a goodly amount of vegetable 
matter that is probably the greatest 
need of that clay soil. And too, if 
the broom straw be burned the Japan 
clover will go also, and this product 
is worth $15 a ton to that clay field. 
———————— 
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It not only affords organic matter, 
but nitrogen as well, and these are 
the two things the coming corn crop 
will utilize to great advantage. 

Another reader wants to know 
what we personally know about feed- 
ing cottonseed meal to horses. We 
have fed the meal continuously for 
about six years, using from one to 
two pounds per day per horse, scat- 
tering the meal over ear corn in the 
feed boxes. 

I don’t recollect that one of our 
six horses has had a sick day during 
the six years, and they certainly get 
plenty of hard work. 

x * * 

A young man wants to know how 
to feed his grade draft colts so they 
will make good growth. 

My son has a couple of youngsters 
just weaned, that are yet,on pasture, 
as we have plenty of herdsgrass, tim- 
othy and clover. Thecolts arebrought 
into the stable each morning and re- 
ceive six fair-sized ears of corn, and 
one-half pound of cottonseed meal 
each, with what soy bean hay they 
will clean up in one hour., The colts 
are making satisfactory growth with 
this treatment. They were foaled 
in May, out of 1,200-pound mares and 
by 1,800-pound stallion, and weigh 
about 750 pounds. We expect these 
colts to live out of doors practically 
all the time except when cold rains 
are falling; for an animal when well 
fed will be stronger and more healthy 
because of out-door living. 

* * * 


A young farmer in Piedmont, S. C., 


says every writer is saying, ‘‘Let your 


plow run about. two inches deeper 
when winter-breaking than it ever 
ran before on the same land.” 

He says he cannot hold his plow 
at this uniform depth, and wants to 
know how we do it. 

He should go to the dealer and in- 
vest $2 in a wheel for his steel beam 
plow, and with a good sharp point, 
and this depth-regulating wheel he 
can make his plow cut any depth he 
wishes up to 11 inches. That is about 
as deep as he can get the common 
turning plow to cut and do good turn- 
ing. A dollar bill invested in a plow 
wheel will be worth $20 to the plow- 
man and his team. I do not know why 
more wheels are not used on plows in 


the South. Almost every plowman 
in the North and West uses the 
wheel. A. L. FRENCH. 





A Progressive Dairyman. 
FEW years ago we began dairying 
with four cows, milking in a rail 

pen. Last year we built this barn, 
[the one shown on front page.—Ed. ] 
having outgrown the rail pen and an- 
other barn that we had built, which 
is now used for young stock. Our 
herd now consists of 70 cows and 
young stock, ‘headed by a registered 
sire, and we have some registered 
heifers to freshen soon. We hope to 
have a registered herd in a few years. 
We use a tester and keép a milk 
record, weeding out the poorest cows 
as our heifers come in to take their 
places. Our barn is equipped with 
Loudon sanitary stalls and litter car- 
rier. C. B. SMITH. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 





Feeds Should be Charged to Live- 
stock at Market Value. 


N ESTIMATING the profit or loss 

from livestock should the feeds be 

charged at cost of production or at 
what they might be sold for?’’ 

Many authorities state that feeds 
should be charged against the cattle 
at their cost of production, but I con- 
sider that an economic or business 
error. Because the farm produces a 
given quantity of feedstuffs, at much 
less than market prices, why should 
these feeds be charged to the live- 
stock at cost, in order to make a good 
showing for the livestock? 

Of course, in so far as the net re- 
sults to the farmer are concerned, it 
makes no difference which system of 
charging the feeds is followed, but 
why should the farm be robbed of its 
profits in order to make a good show- 
ing for the livestock? 

Unless the livestock, when credited 
with the full value of the manure less 
the cost of putting it on the land, can 
pay the market price for feeds, less 
the cost of marketing, it is pretty 
certain that livestock raising will not 
appeal to the average farmer who 
conducts his farming along business 
lines. Our answer to the question is 
that the feeds should be charged to 
the livestock at market prices. Of 
course, from these market prices 
should be deducted the difference in 
marketing them through the usual 
channels and through livestock, what- 
ever that may be, under the varying 
conditions of marketing feedstuffs. 

On the other hand, however, the 
livestock should be credited with the 
full value of the stable manure, after 
deducting the cost of putting the 
manure on the land. This is the only 
commonsense, business way of keep- 
ing accounts against the livestock 
business. 

If livestock will not pay the farm 
market prices for the feeds produced 
after being credited with the value of 
the stable manure left on the farm, 
then the business must fail. In other 
words, if the farm can sell its feeds 
and buy, or obtain in some other way, 
the required fertilizers and make a 
better financial showing than by sell- 
ing .the feeds to livestock and paying 
for the value of the manure furnished 
by the livestock, then the livestock 
business is a failure and cannot main- 
tain itself as a part of the farming op- 
erations. Our contention is that if 
full value is given the livestock for 
the manure produced it will be found 
more economical to market the le- 
gumes, which must be grown to main- 
tain soil fertility, through good live- 
stock than to sell them at general 
market prices, less the cost of mar- 
keting them. 





Making a Good Smokehouse. 


ILL you please have some mem- 
ber of your staff give instruc- 
tions as to the most modern way of 
constructing a smokehouse? 
L B. ENNETT. 
Answer by Prof. 
Several kinds 


Dan T. Gray.— 
of smokehouses are 
being used in various parts of the 
country, but those that have proven 
to be entirely satisfactory have been 


built with the following points in 
view: 

1. The satisfactory ones almost al- 
ways have cement floors. These 


floors may be thoroughly cleaned at 
any time, and they do not afford 
cracks and holes for the “skippers” 
to live in during their resting per- 
iods. A smokehouse must be clean- 
ed often, otherwise bad odors are 
sure to arise and taint the meat, and 
I know of no floor that can be as ea- 
sily cleaned as a cement floor. 

2. The satisfactory smokehouses 
almost all have the eaves not less 
than ten feet from the floor; meat 
should not be hung closer than seven 
or eight feet of the fire, as the fire 
often flares up. When this occurs the 





meat becomes too warm if it is hang- 
ing near the floor. For best results 
smokehouses should be built so that 
the fire is entirely outside the house 
and the smoke conducted in by meang 
of pipes; this, however, is not neces. 
sary if the fire is closely watched ang 
kept smothered down. 

3. The satisfactory smokehouses 
all have some kind of a ventilating 
system, some kind of a trap door near 
the top that may be opened and clos- 
ed at will. 

4. The satisfactory smokehouses 
all have the windows and doors coy- 
ered by both screens and solid wood- 
en shutters; these doors and screens 
shut out both the light and the flies, 

I have no particular plan to sug- 
gest. If you will see to it that the 
house has a cement floor, is at least 
ten feet to the ceiling, has a ventila- 
tor at the top, and has both the win- 
dows and the doors covered with 
screens and solid wooden shutters 
you need not worry about the other 
details of construction. The house 
should be built in a cool but dry 
place; I prefer to have the shade ofa 
large tree. 





Feed Stock in Small Groups. 


N Dr. Butler’s very profitable arti- 

cle November 8, ‘Mistakes in 
Feeding’ he omitted one grave mis- 
take made by 99 out of 100 feeders, 
that of failure of segregation. Where 
large bunches of stock are fed to- 
gether a few stronger, or sometimes 
smaller but determined and pugna- 
cious animals, rule the roost and 
drive other stock away while they 
gorge themselves. I have a 600- 
pound pony that drives away any 
horse or mule every time, anywhere 
when he is leose, 

I prefer feeding in small bunches 
and then so fixed that each animal 
shall not be able to reach feed in- 
tended for others. We feed cattle in 
long troughs or mangers but with 
strong upright stanchions eight. or 
ten inches wide between each pair of 
animals so one cannot drive another 
aside without backing out and that 
they seldom do while there is feed 
before them. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 


How Much Milk and Butter From 


an Acre? 

HE Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 

tion reports that for the year 
1885 one acre of pasture produced 
1,780 pounds of milk and 82 pounds 
of butter. The Illinois Experiment 
Station in Circular 121 reports that 
a rotation of corn, oats, corn, oats 
timothy, pasture, pasture, pasture, 
gave a return of 991 pounds of milk 


per acre; a rotation of corn, corn, 
corn, oats, clover, clover and timothy, 
pasture, pasture gave a return of 


1,475 pounds of milk per acre; a ro- 
tation of corn, corn, corn, oats, ciov- 
er, alfalfa, pasture, pasture gave a re- 
turn of 2,025 pounds of milk per 
acre; and a rotation of corn, corn, 
corn, corn, corn, alfalfa, alfalfa, al- 
falfa, gave a return of 3,150 pounds 
of milk per acre. In average farm 
practice, then, the amount of milk 
that may be expected per acre is 
about 2,000 pounds. In careful farm 
management and through the use of 
the right kind of crop rotations, the 
milk production per acre may be in- 
creased to 3,000 pounds. 
C. A. WILLSON. 





The North Carolina Livestock 
Meeting. 


HE recent livestock meeting held 

in Raleigh was not well at- 
tended, largely because of the farm- 
ers being unable to leave their crops. 
The program was probably one of the 
best that has ever been provided for 
these Association meetings. Some of 
the numbers on the program were 
well worth the time spent by those 
who came to the meeting, and the 
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Saturday, December 18, 1913. 


writer regrets that there could not 
fave been a goodly number of farm- 
ers to hear these discussions. Next 
year the meeting will probably be 
held later in the season, in order that 
farmers may have a better oppor- 
tunity to attend. The following pro- 
gram was carried out, and in a num- 
per of cases very interesting discuss- 
ions followed. One of the prominent 
speakers, Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., gave a very interesting 
and instructive lecture on the. eradi- 
cation of the cattle tick. Mr. W. F. 
Ward, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed rather 
thoroughly the advisability of sum- 
mer feeding of cattle on pasture. 
Without exception all of the talks 
made were very instructive. 

The State Dairy Association held 
its business meeting in the evening 
and appointed a committee to attend 
the National Dairymen’s Meeting, 
which is to be held in Washington on 
December 17, for the purpose of ar- 
riving at some conclusion regarding 
the Oleomargarine Law which will 
come up before Congress. The name 
of the State Livestock and Dairy As- 
sociation was changed to the State 
Dairy Association. This gives each 
class of livestock an organization for 
furthering its interest. Mr. J. P. 
Quinerly, of Grifton, was elected 
President of the State Dairy Associa- 
tion and Mr. W. H. Eaton was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The State Beef Breeders’ and Feed- 
ers, Association elected Mr. R. A. Der- 


‘by, of Jackson Springs, President; T. 


L. Gwyn, of Canton, First Vice-Pres- 
ident; and C. A. Brown, of Cleveland, 
Mr. Re 8. 
Curtis was re-elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Two of the important subjects dis- 
cussed by this Association were the 
establishment of a livestock shipping 
point in Haywood County, N. C., and 
some means for getting improved 
livestock shipping facilities. A com- 
mittee will be appointed. by the Pres- 
ident to handle these two matters and 
it is hoped they will be adjusted be- 
fore another year. 

The Swine and Sheep Breeders’ 
Association carried out most of their 
program, but owing to the small 
crowd present the old officers were 
retained in office, no election being 
held. R. S. CURTIS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





FLORIDA STATE LIVESTOCK ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Will Meet at the University of Florida, in 
Gainesville, December 16, 17, and 18, 1913. 
During the week from December 15 to 20 
the College of Agriculture will hold a school 
ef instruction in farm crops and livestock 
for the benefit of the members of the Boys’ 
a Pi lubs of the State of Florida. On De- 
é 16 to 19 the Federal and State au- 
ities in charge of the farmers’ demon- 
ition work in Florida will call a meeting 
the County Demonstration Agents from 
2 parts of the State to be held at the Col- 
teae of Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
methods of conducting farm demon- 
ion work. 
om December 16 to 19, the Florida State 
Livestock Association will hold its annual 
meeting in the College of Agriculture at the 
University This association was organized 
at a similar meeting last December, and has 
been co-operating with the State Board of 
E 
i 














fealth of Florida in establishing County 
ivestock Clubs throughout the State, build- 
ing cattle 


dipping vats and beginning the 





work of eradicating Texas fever and the 
cattle tick. 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY SHOW IN 
CALDWELL, 
Mr. G. M. Goforth, Demonstration Agent 
at Lenoir, N. C., writes us: “We are ex- 


to have a fine 
December 17, 
number 


pecting livestock show on 
i We expect to have a large 
i of entries from all over the county 
&nd some from outside the county. This 
will be the first livestock show ever held in 
the county. Our poultry show will be at the 
same time, but will last two days, December 
i7 and 18 This will be our second show, 
aving had one last year which was a grand 
-eas.”" 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 
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est freight. 





-“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


vth Saddle Horse Farms 


STALLIONS 
Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 





BERKSHIRES. 
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SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier ard, * el $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,5! 
Keystone Baron cae the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 














MILLS PREMIER DUKE No. 176802 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are almost entirely of the great MASTERPIECE, 
PREMIER LONGFE nenegiod and Baron Duke blood, 


and for size and fancy points there is no better in 
the South. Fine lot Of pigs, gilts, and young boars 
now ready for delivery. Everything registered. 
Also fine lot of Angora Goats now ready for de- 
livery. KIMBALL FARMS, Oxford, N.C. 





POLA ND CHINAS. 


wre PIII 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
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Two 
0. 3 C. 
Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 




















scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders and ship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 

it’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down e: 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
Gives valuable information about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 
practical book of its kind ever issued. It’s free. 
Send today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 

















0. I. C.°S Pure Bred Shrto mc e 





3 aged herd boars, service boars, bred and 

open gilts and pigs, f for sale. 
E OTHERS, 

R. No. 2 Bedford City, Va. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 

New York, Pennsylvania, District _of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and porte Rico, Berk- 
shires for f y. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Pi s 


Now. ready to ship, 8 to 10 eros old, a few pair: 
not related. Also one v e herd boar. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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978 Pound Hog—@ 


See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do 
In The Hands Of Our Customers 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 

(Signed) J. L. GUYER. 

We are selling these pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 



































Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boare 
Buy thom and win. Also Angus cCattis 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 














need no commen But it i 


s not so well known that C 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


and mules: 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and oats is already so well known as to 

nt. OTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 





“I would rather have two ds of Cott 


ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dalias, Texas 





rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per henend in South Carolina in feed- 


Let us send you free booldet, full of valuable information ay every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
Corn is a good 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


—-—— 


(DIGGS FARM 


HAS FOR SALE 
JERSEY BULLS 


From 3 Months to 2 Years Old. 

















These bulls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 


J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N.C. 











_HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quantity of production and persistency of 
milking during long periods are well-known 
characteristics of Holsteins. Dropping her 
first calf at about two years old the average 
cow, if well cared for, will produce from 5,000 
to 6,000 pounds of milk in ten months, and 
she will increase the production every year 
— o five years, she will give from 7,000 to 9,000 


pet fed ‘to their ability to digest and assimilate food, 
many Holsteins will exceed this production. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 











GUERNSEYS. 


LRA. 
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WYLDWOOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C, 

For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock Four young 
bulls ready for service; two bull calves 
Berkshires —Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, aice ones, and a few sow pigs 

Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 














DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Pigs 


all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going 


fast W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. a 


MONTROSE FARM DU ROC-JERSEYS 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Bred sows and rag Young service boars. Hi‘ 
quality. ed pri 

JOHN F. T. “ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 











LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
LLS IN SERVICE 
Point Conia 14th and McCray Fairfax 
PAVIS 4 stock forsale Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Tocheon, Shin: 
Herefords et ber4in_ me South. 


Booking orders now. 








GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 





Bargains in Registered Durocs. Pitz: 
Choice pigs, a colors. Best breeding, reasonable 
prices. Also M. B turkey hens and Pekin ducks. 

rite your wants. 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS,. 
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TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 

all ages, English, Canad- 
PIGS ian or American bred. 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 Ib. 
Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 lb. Grand 
Champion boars Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 


LI 





Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








HORSES. 
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KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 
did saddters, plantation 
horses and nice drivers. 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 

hetland ponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


-—PACING PROSPECTS— 


Brown Stallion; born March 18, 1912. Sire 
John R. Gentry 2°00%4. Dam by ‘Brown Hal 
2.12%; she is full sister to dam of Braden 
pirest 2.0144. Also Colts and Fillies by John 

R. Gentry 2.00%, McEwen 2.18% and Argot 
Hal 2. 074. No Bargain Sale, All Worth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

















MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 
Headed by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- 
eight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd in 
1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State fairs. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. Warren Morton, - Russellville, Ky. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good ingvene offered for sale. 


STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C€. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We-can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 








Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
Big bone, Kentucky, Mam- 
oth Jacks, Percheron 
stallions, mares and a few 
good plantation horses. 
Special prices in half car 
or car load lots. Write us 
our wants or visit our 

‘arms, 

COOK & BROWN, Propr's 

Lexington, Ky. 

















PERCHERON BROOD MARES 

I have for sale two grade Percheron Mares 

weighing 1400 pounds each, both with colts. One 

more colt weighing 1400 pounds also for sale. 
Reasons for selling—have sold my farm. 

E. W. HIGHTOWER, - Raleigh, N. C, 
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Profits—FREE 


The new issue of the famous Old Trusty book is 
now ready to mail. md Johnson your name and 
et the drock facts on making profits with 
chickens. arn how Johnson started half a mil- 
lion people the simplest and easiest way with his 


| Old Trust No other maker can 
M4 


come within $4 or $5 
of Johnson’s_ 1914 
Prices on this highest quality hatch And John- 
son pays freight. Orders __. x z 
filled the day received— (a 
90 days trial. You suc- 
ceed or trade back. é 
Write at once fornew §& 
book whether you start 
now or not. Address 
JOHNSON 

Incubator Man 

Clay Center, Nebraska 


F730 price verBIG 
LINCUBAT! 
hundreds of dead air cells_spec 


The 
Peaple’ } 
Favorite for 











for the 


money—hun ial construc- 

eg gant ay i F with brooder 
5 . 0 ies. 

Order direct from this ad—or write fer Big Free Book, 


Co., Box 131 Racine, Wis. 
Choice Breeders and Exhibition Birds 


in Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans. White, 
Runner Ducks, Golden Seabright Bantams, Light 
Brahmas, Buff, Columbian, Partridge, White 
Wyandottes. Three to ten dollars each. Eggs 





Progr 











for hatching, two to ten dollars for 15. 
CATALOG FREE 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia, S. C. 


S. C. White Orpingtons 


| Pens Mated for Grand Show and 
Lt 





Utility Birds. 
EGGS: $1.00, $2.50, $5.00 
Write for mating list and winnings. 


ROGERS POULTRY FARM, Pachuta, = Miss. 
ee: 











EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 





8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


COCKERELS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 

Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 

horns. 

A. & M. College and Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

















S. C. Buff Orpingtons and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys. Srsinstons in 


the state, also Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
large, of splendid shape and fine plumage. 
special half price season, but always a low price 
for quality, on just what you need and when you 
needit. Buy now! 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 











GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 














Southlands | White Plymouth Rocks 
Champion / The Best Is None Too Good 
Albashire, Box 431‘ Bartlett, Tenn. 

















S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Reds, White 
Rocks winners of the blue. Hens, pullets, 
cockerels, and cocks for sale—$1 to $10 each. Baby 
chix a specialty, 15c each and up. Utility $10 per 
100. Book your orders intime. Write your wants. 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 


IN DIAN DUCKS 


RUNNER 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated Woklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. 


AN INJUSTICE 


Under date Sept. 25, 1909, addressed to the 
undersigned signed Joseph Hyde Pratt, State 
Geologist, the foliowing letter: 

“In reply to yours of Sept. 6th, would 
say that I have put you on the list of 
drainage engineers that I am _ recom- 
mending from time to time to different 
districts in the State. I have already 
recommended you fora drainage district 
to be formed in Washington County. 

With best wishes, I am,”’ ete. 








Some time since, the undersigned was in effect select- 
ed to execute a piece of drainage engineering near Dunn, 
but it appears that his name was not on Dr. Pratt’s list 
of Recommended Engineers, and was thus eliminated 
from the contest. Dr. Pratt, will I am sure, be glad to 
supply addresses of all competent and experienced 
engineers when desired. 


LAURENCE H. McCULLOUCH, 
Drainage Engineer, Kingstree, S.C. 


All work guaranteed in keeping with 
csionalpratice. — he best sretee- 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM. 


Ill.—How Success Was Won When 
Failure Seemed at Hand. 


F COURSE, being able to renew 

the layers each year is the foun- 
dation of the egg-farmer’s business. 
Our inability to brood successfully a 
fair percentage of our hatches was 
weakness in a vital spot and our en- 
terprise seemed doomed. Hope was 
burning low, but we made one more 
honest effort to learn. Convinced 
that our feeding methods were good, 
we gave more exacting attention to 
each detail of brooding, tho we 
thought we had been careful before. 
We were not willing to see our ven- 
ture fail without feeling that we had 
done our level best. We prepared 
new and more convenient quarters 
for our brooders, our breeders were 
in prime condition, our feed the best 
quality. We were using the very best 
patterns of brooders, but we found 
these could stand careful watching. 
We read everything that seemed to 
promise help. My sister said I read 








|} everything that was 


writtten about 
chickens and then did exactly the op- 
posite. From the many opinions and 
methods we sifted what seemed the 
best. 

I remember that we had a horror 
of keeping our chickens too warm. 


| One day I came across a bulletin on 


the Cornell method of brooding, and 
blessings be on Prof. Rice and all his 
tribe, for I believe this bulletin was 


|the rope that saved our sinking in- 
| dustry. 


This pamphlet made it clear 
to us as never before that the comfort 
of the chicks was our first considera- 
tion and not our own ideas of the 
heat or cold. At last the spell was 
broken and we raised nearly every 
chicken hatched. While we still have 
losses, we have never since exper- 
ienced the heart-breaking trials of 
those first years. Now our chicken 
raising has become a profitable side- 
line, the easiest profits of our busi- 
ness being made from the sale of ear- 
ly broilers. The returns from the 


| sale of cockerels more than pay for 


the pullets’ keep until maturity and 
the layers now begin their career 
with no debt hanging over them. 

We now keep from 400 to 500 lay- 





ers and from the sale of eggs we real- 
ize our largest profits. Still, we are 
in the chicken market nearly the year 
round and even in summer and fall 
the demand is good and prices fair. 
For two seasons past we have had 
very unusual and trying weather con- 
ditions, the spring being very cold 
and damp. This is against the chick- 


|en raiser, but with these drawbacks 


we have averaged to clear $2 each on 
our hens, counting all sales to their 


| credit. 


We have, as yet, turned aside but 
slightly from our original plan, 
which was to establish an egg trade 
that would clear us a living. In car- 
ring out this plan we have not found 
everything as we expected, you may 
be sure. For instance, we have not 


| received the high prices for eggs that 


| we read and dreamed about. For- 
tunately, we did not count on selling 
many hatching eggs at fancy prices. 
Thus far, this feature of our business 
has been too small to be considered a 
part of our enterprise. However, as 
we are becoming better known, there 
is a growing demand for our stock 
and we shall doubtless realize more 
each year from this source. Then, our 
best custom has developed from a 
market which we did not seek at first 
| and to which we gave only our poor- 
|est produce in the beginning. But 





we sent everything to market in good | 
condition and this has been our best | 
‘friends | 
at eourt’”? and enjoyed no patronage | 


advertisement. We had no 


except that won on the merit of our 
| produce. 


If we expected to be brow-beaten, | 


cheated, or otherwise imposed upon 





because we were women, we have cer- 
tainly been disappointed. In our 
whole career as poultry-keepers we 
have never once that we are aware of 
lost one cent from dishonesty and 
fraud. On the other hand, we have 
received our greatest encouragement 
from our customers, 
think well of our business. They ev- 
en flatter us by telling us our busi- 
ness is worthsomething tothem. They 
advise us of market conditions, tell 
us what the buying public wants, and 
when to send it in. Still, we would 
not have anyone believe that now, 
for us every wind is charmed, for on 
the contrary we have yet many ob- 
stacles to overcome. From a busi- 
ness standpoint we believe we should 
have done better anywhere else than 
here. 
received consideration 


more just 


where everything is placed on a strict | 


business basis. 


We know that our modest achieve- | 


ment does not represent the best that 
farm women could hope to accom- 
plish, even under the same circum- 
stances. We make no claims for bus- 
iness ability and all our previous ex- 
perience had rather tended to unfit us 
for this work and we were not physi- 
cally strong. While life on the 
farm does not appeal to everyone and 
does not hold all that we could desire, 
for ourselves we are compensated by 
our feeling of freedom and the privi- 
lege of life “in the open.’’ 
MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 

Editorial Note.—Miss Walker will 
follow this account of her experiences 
with a series of practical articles ex- 
plaining in detail just how she feeds, 
houses and cares for her chickens. 
Her success in poultry raising makes 
certain that these articles will be full 
of value to all who are raising poul- 
try on the farm. 





If the farm poultryman is wise, he 
can have poultry products to sell, of 
as high quality as any. To insure 
this he will, first, discard all mon- 
grels and the scrubs, and substitute 
fowl all of one breed, to secure uni- 
formity in product, whether it is 
eggs or market poultry. Then 
with care in gathering eggs ev- 
ery day, or twice a day in hot 
weather, stamping them 
storing in a cool place until sent to 
market; packing properly in cartons 
carrying, his own and his farm name 
—this as a guarantee of quality— 
and by utilizing the parcel post, make 
rapid sale and delivery of eggs or 
poultry. The good, every-day farm- 
er, the plain old chap without any 
frills, should find his “‘Biddies’’ pay- 
ing him from 20 to 40 per cent more 
actual profit than almost any of the 
commercial establishments can reach. 
He will increase his chances also if 
he takes Mrs. Farmer or Miss Farm- 
er into close partnership. F. J. R. 


who say they | 





We feel sure we would have} 
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YOUR SHOE 
BILL CUT 
IN HALF 


EDUCE thehigh 

cost of living: 

Start from the 
ground up—SHOES 
first. No need to pay 
fancy prices to get good 
shoes—ask for 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


with the Red Bell on 
the box. You can cut 
your shoe bill in half 
and make your feet 
glad by wearing LONG 
WEAR SHOES. Ask 
your dealer to help you 
reduce the high-cost of 
living by carrying 
LONG WEAR 
SHOES, made by 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va 


Bert On 


RADE MAR 
J > Tue Box 


LONG 
} WEAR | 
“SHOES ™ 


\ CRADDOCK TERRY CO% 





with date, | 





\ Potato Profits 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one pieceineach. That is why 


IRON AGE 100 Per Cent 


Planters 


Often pay for themselves in one season on small 
acreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. New angle steel frame and 
steel seed hopper. With or 

without fertilizer distrib- 

sk your dealerto 


ing’’ and copy of IronAge 
Farm and Garden News. 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1g95 Grenloch, N. J, 


“The Angle Lamp Still Leads” 


Read this letter from a scientific authority on == 
eyesight—‘‘I have used all forms of gas with man- 
tles, inverted and upright, and also electricity, but 
for a rich mellow light with utmost illumination 
and no shadow, the Angle Lamp still leads.’’ 
G. A. Sheetz, Graduate Optician, Pennsylvania. 


Without odor, heat or smoke, one quart of 
common oil gives sixteen hours of unshadowed light of 
a quality approaching the true color value of sunlight. 

While other oil lamps and individual systems require daily attention, 
about once a week is sufficient to care for Angle Lamps. 
clog; no mantles to burn out; no valves to go wrong. 


Note This Safety Emergency Feature 


You can fill an Angle Lamp while burning or transfer part of the oil 


32 Styles 
1 to 8 Burners 


from a filled lamp to an empty one 





244-246 West 23rd Street 





In writing for large catalog (illustrated) please mention No. 20. 
The Angle Manufacturing Co. 


ek ray 
oe 


No pipes to 


New York City 
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WORK OF THE VIRGINIA TRUCK 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 


What This Valuable Institutioa is Do- 
ing for Farmers of the Old Domin- 
ion, 


AM sending you, herewith, a brief 

outline of the chiet lines of work 
being done by our Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station. We have found 
the work very successful and the 
farmers and truckers are highly ap- 
preciative of our efforts. 

On your first page, issue of Septem- 
ber 20, you published a picture of 
the buildings of the Station. These 
buildings were erected with money 
furnished by the local truckers’ asso- 
ciation. You may. be interested to 
know that the local truckers associa- 
tion purchased the farm of 60 acres, 
which is being used by the Experi- 
ment Station, and they erected the 
buildings on it for the Station use, 
and then leased it to the Station for 
the purpose of experiment station 
with without rent, the lease renew- 
able at the option of the State. This 
arrangement leads the truckers to 
feel that they have a financial inter- 
est in the work. 

The Station has been devoting the 
major part of its energies to such 
problems as the control of diseases 
of cabbage, spinach, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, lettuce’and other crops. In some 
cases the diseases were found com- 
paratively easy to control by the or- 
dinary methods, but in others it was 
found necessary to inaugurate new 
systems of crop rotation, including 
certain classes of legumes which had 
not been previously grown in the sec- 
tion; in other cases it was found nec- 
essary to modify the composition of 
the commercial fertilizers used. In 
this modification the fertilizers leavy- 
ing a large acid residue in the soil 
were replaced with those carrying 
the same plant food elements, and 
leaving little or no such residues. 

A great deal of work has been done 
on the control of the “black leg’’ and 
other diseases in Irish potatoes. I[t 
has been proven that the “black leg’”’ 
is transmitted by the seed potatoes, 
and does not remain in the soil more 
than a year or two when other crops 
are grown, hence this disease is being 
controlled by the selection of seed 
potatoes known to be free from the 
disease, and a systematic crop rota- 
tion, which will allow a period of 18 
months between 
potato crops. 

The work in entomology is being 
conducted along economic lines al- 
most exclusively. Means of controll- 
ing the insects by use of the standard 
poisons and contact remedies, and 
the introduction of parasites is being 
given careful attention; also a large 
number of insecticides are being test- 
ed. A parasite for the spinach aphis 
was introduced from one of the West- 
ern States, which giving prom- 
ising results. The results of the work 
on soil fertility seems to indicate that 
better results may be obtained by the 
modification of the ordinary fertilizer 
formulas now in Phosphoric 
acid seems to be the limiting factor 
in most of our soils for such crops as 
kale, turnips, cabbage, and rutaba- 
gas. By reducing the percentage of 
ammonia ordinarily used, and _ in- 
creasing the percentage of phosphoric 
acid, the yield of the crops was very 
miaterially increased and the cost of 
the fertilizer likewise reduced. 


the two successive 


iS 


use. 


Many other investigations such as 
the introduction of new varieties of 
plants, the improvement of establish- 
ed strains, and the disposition of the 
Surplus crop through the medium of 
the “Home Canning Outfit,” is 
ceiving careful consideration. 


T. C. JOHNSON, 
Director. 


re- 


Norfolk, Va. 


If it were just, It would also be possible; 
and if it were according to nature, nature 
Would have bad it so.—Marcus Aurelius. 


BIG TALES ABOUT FLORIDA 
LANDS. 


Don’t be Misled by Reports of Excep- 


tional Crops. 
S description I 


have received 
quiry. Now | 
allow me space in your excellent pa- 
per to say a little more 
this State. 

First. f will sound a note of warn- 
ing——-beware of advertisements got- 
ten up by land companies, the stories 
of fabulous amounts made are mis- 
leading if not untrue. 

For example, a_ friend of 
here last year cleared $4,425 
all expenses from ten acres 
bage. But this does not mean that 
every ten acres planted to cabbage 
gave this amount to the grower. 

I have known 
producing $1,000 worth of lettuce 
and then yielding a crop of cucum- 
bers which netted the owner $1,200, 
besides about three tons of fine hay 
following the cucumber crop. But 
it is unreasonable to imagine that ey- 
ery acre planted to lettuce and cu- 
cumbers would do this. 

I also know a man who shipped 
2,400 erates tomatoes from four 
acres which netted him about $4,009, 
but this cannot be expected from ev- 
ery four acres. 

The stories are not untrue but do 
not give the correct idea to prospec- 
tive settlers, as these are exceptional 
crops, not the average. 

I have before me an advertising 
sheet, which is filled up with stories, 
not within themselves untrue but ecal- 
culated to mislead the reader. 

Now I will give as nearly as I pos- 
sibly can, the average crop at Cole- 
man, which is in the center of the 
best agricultural and truck-growing 
section of the State. | 

We produce on an 
as follows: 
lettuce, 


gave of Florida, I 
numerous letters of in- 


of cab- 


of 


average about 
Cabbage, beets, onions, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, 
squash, cantaloupes, from 100 to 200 
crates per acre, which net the grower 
about $1 per crate. 

Watermelons will average about 
one car to every two or three acres. 
A good crop of melons is one melon 
to each vine. These will sell around 
an average of $100 to $150 per car. 
Our crops of truck are made with 
from 600 to 2,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre. Much of this could 
be saved if we were not profligate 
in the use of commercial fertilizer. 
Field crops are seldom if ever fer- 
tilized. Corn will average about 25 
bushels per acre. Sweet potatoes 
about 200 bushels per acre. Velvet 
beans about 20 barrels of beans per 
acre. Pindars and chufas about 80 
bushels Peas about two tons of 
peavine hay. Spanish peanuts about 
two tons. Crabgrass, following a 
vegetable crop, two cuttings, about 
three tons. Sugar cane about ten 
barrels of syrup per acre. 

SAM A. McCOOK. 

Coleman, Fla. 


A Paying Crop of Tomatoes. 
Y FALL 
paid 
anything 
July 10 


plants. 
they 


of tomatoes 
proportion, 
else on the farm. About 
I set out 300 Stone tomato 
We had had a good rain, so 
took nicely and only required 
a few days of watering and covering 
to set them to growing nicely. 

I have always felt some doubt 
to whether it best to trim and 
stake the late tomatoes or not: so 
decided to trim half and let the other 
grow. After a good plowing and 
two hoeings, we hauled a quantity 
of oat chaff and spread it under 
each plant as a mulch. The plants 
were very thrifty, and took on fruit 
rapidly, 

{ never intend to trim late toma- 
toes again, for [ feel sure that I got 


crop 
better in 


has 
than 


as 


Was 


{NCE you have published the little | 


: | 
will ask you to please 


regarding , 


mine 
above | 


of one acre of land} 


Many Times You Have Wished For 





A Home With Trees and Shrubs 





a maple, a linden, or a row of evergreens. 
nice, some day 
trees, shrubs and roses. 
sides increasing the actual cash value. 


with only a bare lawn? So would any man. 


ing 
Poplar, Sweet Gum, and others. 


shrubs 


make it more beautiful 


shruos, roses, fruit trees and plants. 
Send today for a copy. 


N a hot day you have looked for the cool shade of 





You 


have noticed the flowering shrubs in your neigh- 
bor’s yard and decided you would have some just as 


Every home in the South should have shade 
The cost isn't very much— 
ten dollars will get an assortment, that will make 
your home pleasanter for you and the children, be- 

i i Wouldn’t 
you pay a hundred dollars more for a place with 
shade trees and rose garden than for the same place 


Lindley’s Trees and Shrubs Are 
Grown Specially for the South 


We have made a study of trees for the South and 
have selected the kinds best suited for general plant- 
These include the Maples, Elm, Linden, Ash, 
For special pur- 
poses we have the Dogwood, Honey Locust, Fringe, 
Magnolia, Texas Umbrella, and various flowering 


Tell us about your place, and let us help you to 
Our new catalogue contains 
a complete list of shade and ornamental trees, 








J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. romona’n. c 





twice as many from the untrimmed, 
i never thought of keeping an 
curate account of the fruit as it was 
gathered, but know exactly 

much [ sold, and what I put up. 


ac- | 


how | 


They were gathered two or three | 


and I would 
putting all the 


times each week, 
them out, 


sort 


pertectly | 


ripe on one side to can, make catsup | 


or chili, as felt inclined. The largest 
and smoothest of the balance were 
packed in ten-pound lard buckets 
and sold at 15 cents per bucket. 
smaller ones, we used ourselves. 

Of course, IT expect to keep all or 


The | 


nearly all of the catsup, canned fruit, | 


chili, and pickles; but 
a definite market value, 
could easily realize if [ so desire. I 
often sell to friends at the 
name, and they return my glass jars 
when empty. 

The value of my crop was as 
lows: 


they have 


18 buckets of ripe tomatoes, ¢ 
6 pecks green tomatoes, at 
10 cans tomatoes 

36 pints catsup, at 15e, 

10 quarts Chili sauce, 

10 


MRS. JNO. EB. LEWIS. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


A Good Crop of Sweet Potatoes. 


Y BEST crop this year was Nan- 

cy Hall sweet potatoes and they 
were raised on three-fourths of an 
acre of clay land. I used no fertilizer 
whatever. About the middle of 
March I broke the ground with a two- 
horse plow, then I left it this way un- 
til the first of May, when [I laid it off 
and bedded just before [ set the slips 
out. [ rebedded and harrowed twice 
with a home-made cotton harrow. 
On May 16 I set the entire patch 
with thrifty potato slips. The rab- 
bits destroyed a great many of the 


plants and thus left me a poor stand. ' 


When the plants grew large enough 
to cultivate, I side-harrowed them, 
and then went over the patch, cut- 
ting out all weeds and grass, also ran 
around them with a ten-inch shovel. 
Soon after this, [ took a middle burs 
ter and put one furrow to the middle, 
then went around again with a side 
harrow and dragged down the beds. 
I laid them by with a twenty-inch 
sweep. In September, I dug 
100 bushels of potatoes, and 
els in October. The entire patch 
brought me $115. Now this may not 
to be such a great amount of 
money from three-fourths of an acre, 
but remember, this was only one-half 
a crop as we had a two-months’ 
drouth this summer. 
patch in potatoes last year and made 


seem 


which [| 


prices I | 


tol- | 





and sold 
25 bush- | 


I had this same | 


twice the amount that I did this year. | 


Oxford, Miss. Ss. H. WELLS. 


You can make money soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 
for terms. 


Your Home Needs Trees 
and Plants Indoors and Out! 


Because they will add to the com 
fort and joy of living and increase 
the price at which you can sellif you 
ever wantto. Everything you need 
for planting your home grounds and 
for indoor decoration can be had of 
Rosal Palm Nurseries. 

Our new catalog is so arranged that 
from the book you can learn just 

what will do best with 
you, and how to plant.it 
Send today for free copy. 
REASONER BROS., 
126 Benedict Ave., 
Oneco, Fla. 











HerelsaNewCatalogue 
Free to Every Planter 


Southern-grown Roses, Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
shipped direct from our nur- 
sery to. vou—no agents’ high 
prices. Send today for the 
catalogue and let us save 
money for you. 


—The— 
Howard Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Stovall, N. C. 














Sats 


ne Orange 


A profit-maker in the northern limit of the 


orange belt. Stands many degrees of frost. 
Quick grower, thin-skinned, seedless, of 
delicious flavor, splendid shipper, earliest 
crange on the market, sure to command good 
prices. cabee's trees will start you right. 
Strong, thrifty, vigorous. 

Our New Catalogue free to you, Fully des- 
cribes the Satsumas; also best varieties of 
other fruits and flowers for the South— 
Omnges, Pomelos, Plums, Peaches, Persim- 
mons, Pecans, Figs, Grapes, Roses and Orna- 
mentals, Superbly illustrated. Write for it. 


GLEN ST. MARY NURSERIES OO. 
Rose Avenue, Glen Saint Mary, Flierida 














STRAWBERRIES 
Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen's hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, etc. —all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
and guaranteed true-to-name. 
Write today for free copy 
W. F. ALLEN 
121 Market &t,, Salisbury, Md. 








is a regular gold mine to those who 
use seed from Hawkins’ Wonderful! 
Cotton. Heaviest yields per acre. 
Earliest maturity. No failures. No 
disappointments Address, 

B. W. HAWKINS, - Nona, Ga. 
for history and a descriptive circu- 


lar and price of seed. It’s Free. 
_ 














Cow Peas--All Varieties 
The crop is short and prices are sure to go 
high. Peas will be hard to get next spring. 
We are now booking orders for either prompt 
or future shipment. Write us for prices. 
The Mixon Seed Company 
High-Grade Field and Garden Seeds 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
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eminent for ‘‘peace on earth, good 


$20 Tapestry Brussels} |. Our Farmers Union Page. | vie us ae ce 


brate it in a manner befitting mem- 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. bers o! the Union and citizens of a 
| — Christian State by wiping out all old 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Cerojine Farmers’ Union. inv ers des me ° 
Contributing Editors: < E. w. DABBS, President South Caroline Farmers’ Union. grudges, making Dee € with every un- 
(c. C. WRIGHT, E th ional Farmers’ Union. friendly man. If a neighbor won’t 








$ love you, won't treat you generously, 
For 450 WIPE OUT OLD GRUDGES; PROMOTE “HARMONY AND = £0 ahead and love him, go ahead and 


BROTHERLY LOVE.” In this connection, too, it is possi- 
S EN T 0 N ee , elle : meee 2 i ble that the writer himself might 


As the Christmas Season Comes Every Union Man Should Seek help in healing certain factional dif- 


to Wipe Out Ali the Miserable Misunderstandings That Stand in ferences and misunderstandings in 

APPROVAL. the Way of Unity, Brotherhood and Co-operation and Start the our North Carolina Order. In short 
Choice of Oriental patterns and colorings New Year in Friendship With All. then, i am going to say very frankly 
in these 9x12 feet Ten Wire Tapestry Brussels | | iy Clint: Ps that while I would not for anything 
Rugs shipped, the day ordered, subject to ee ee be intentionally unfair or uncharita- 
your approval. Just 100 in the lot and $20.00 » YOU know, brethren, what is OW many of us indeed have ever pje toward any Union brother, no 
values. While they last for $14.50 each. he very greatest obstacle in thought that our position as Un- jatter what the occasion. I think I 
Write us what color today 16 way of co-operation and ion members binds us to be more should be just as quick to express re- 


Parker-Gardner Co unity and general Union progress in charitable, less suspicious, less ready oeret if I have been unintentionally so 
e . . > i 


CHARLOTTE, N.C | all our territory? to say the unkind word or think the and in this case J] may have been. 


























today for booklet, “‘Sutrocipe, Sure pro. =| ‘en 
tection from rabbits and borers.” fe a 
Gress B.G. Pratt Co..s0 Church St.,N.Y. | 2 | 


; him = anc show _ hir that you 
Southern Brokerage Co., Agents, Fort Valley,Ga.' haven't the courage to g to some 1 n a ’ 


























(pentanee is 
: } ed something useful Ma mice 











I may be wrong, but ] am frequent- uncharitable thought? We cannot I refer to the matters brought out 
ly tempted to believe ‘the greatest ob- afford to merely speak well of by the Newspaper Investigating Com- 
z stacle is nothing more nor less than a those who speak well of us, to show mittee and the sunimary of its find- 
Get this FREE BOOK lot of old grudges and hard feelings brotherly love to those who show jpegs as given in a recent Union cir- 
| and jealousies and misunderstand- brotherly love to us. Men do that eniar letter. These findings in full 
Here is a mill that will co haha Be- | ings between one brother and anoth- who are not Union members, and the were read before the regular State 
d rinding the best and most economica G ‘ 2 : nine alen on ks 7 ™ni \dgec " Pa Pray _ i P re i a 
each tends provides you with highest qual- ra) be lieve nothing else os could t nion pledges us to go fur the ne It ¢ ouncil, Brethren Templeton and 
ity corn meal, ‘ve, graham and buckwheat possibly do at this coming Christmas is as the Master said to his diciples: (powder being present; and the 
rs for your table. : . Itna aiwan or ~ x : 
eines borer work than any other mill and season would help the Union cause so “For if ve Jove them which State President, Lecturer, and Sec- 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- much or help our own lives so much er oe KeanraT ny 10? retary were named a committee f 
ported French Buhr mill stones. not soft native : ; rms miives tavecver teeth love you, what reward have ye? cele nf Pose oO 
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lieve that all others should feel the 
same way. 

And finally, and once again, let 
every man make up his mind to wipe 
out every grudge before the coming 
of the New Year. Remember, too, 
that the real test of Union fraternal- 
ism inside the Order and of Christian 
charity outside is to forgive and for- 
get not only when you believe the 
other man intended no wrong—any- 
body can do that—but when you 
know you really have something to 
forgive. That is the real test, and 
that alone will give you growth in 
character and in power. And then, 
both in the Union and out, let all 
join together in squelching and sup- 
pressing the man who spends his time 
stirring up old grudges, and breeding 
dissension and suspicion among his 
fellows. No wonder we are told in 
the Book of Books that of the seven 
things the Lord hates, one is ‘‘he that 
soweth discord among brethren.” 

* ¢ # 

IPING out all bitterness, there- 

fore, and resolutely making 
peace with every man with whom we 
may have been estranged, let us go 
into 1914 with our hearts prepared 
for that spirit of brotherhood and 
co-operation pcssible only where 
there is “harmony and good will 
among all mankind and _ brotherly 
love among ourselves.” 


THE COMING STATE MEETING 
AND THE WORK AHEAD OF US 


What Can We Do for Making the Un- 
ion in North Carolina Stronger and 
More Useful. 


ERHAPS we have been inclined to 

expect more tangible results from 
State and county assemblies of the 
Farmers’ Union than it is possible for 
them to produce. Any scheme of co- 
operation that is brought forth in a 
convention that does not carry with 
it definite and well-understood means 
for carrying it back to _ localities 
where the real effective work must 
be done, is doomed to failure, it mat- 
ters not how much enthusiasm its 
discussion may create in the conven- 
tion. ‘The most difficult task with 
any scheme is to tie it on to the folks 
in actual practice. Glittering gener- 
alities and beautiful theories are in- 
teresting enough as a matter for en- 


tertaining audiences, but it is ap- 
plied knowledge that counts. 
* * 
Inasmuch as the delegates to a 


State meeting of the Farmers’ Union 
are not only converts to the idea of 
Unionism and co-operation, lengthy 
exhortations and sermons on the im- 
portance of organization represent 
superfluous effort in a meeting of this 
kind and should not be indulged in. 
Neither is it wise to take up the time 
of the convention with statistics and 
figures to show how the farmer is 
robbed in business and commercial- 
ism, for these things are already un- 
derstood by the men who will make 
up the delegate body of the State 
meeting. The all-important ques- 
tion that should take first place over 
everything else is “How can we 
Strengthen up the Local Unions and 
make them more useful in the com- 
munities,” and ‘‘How can we _ best 
promote constructive business co- 
operation?” 

At a previous meeting of the State 
Executive Committee it was request- 
ed that those counties that have 
Share-holding co-operative enter- 
prises include among their delegates 
to the State meeting the manager or 
other officer of the enterprise so that 
they may come into council with each 
other and that information on essen- 
tial details may be disseminated to 
the mutual advantage of all. 

* * * 

Scores of different kinds of 
Schemes for neighborhood co-opera- 
tion have been successfully tried out 
in various Loca! Unions of the State, 
which have resulted in increased at- 
tendance and interest, and I am in- 
Clined to think a discussion of these 
Will be more interesting and practical 





than a discussion of resolutions and 
schemes that relate to general eco- 
nomic problems, some of which are 
very closely related to partisan poli- 
tics. To make the Local Union the 
most important agency in the busi- 
ness and social life of the community 
is to greatly strengthen the organiza- 
tion at its foundation, and this is 
where it must be strengthened if the 
structure is to endure. 

* * 

Having passed through the enthus- 
iastic period of the existence of the 
organization in this State and entered 
into the constructive era, a discussion 
of plans for promoting co-operation 
and for rebuilding Local Unions 
where indifference and non-attend- 
ance prevail should, I believe, occupy 
most of the time of the convention, 
and as the life and usefulness of the 
organization can not be promoted 
without financial means, all propo- 
sitions to divert surplus funds in the 
State treasury to any purposes, ex- 
cept those for which they were paid 
in, should be promptly voted down. 
There is now great demand for re- 
organizing and review work in local- 
ities, and arrangements should be 
made to supply efficient field workers 
to meet this demand, and a wise ex- 
penditure for this sort of service will 
be productive of good results. 

* * & 

The State meeting will convene in 
the County (Cleveland) where the 
first Local Union was planted about 
seven years ago, and as that county 
is the mother of the organization the 
brethren over there think it is time 
for the children to come back home 
in a sort of family re-union, and the 
State meeting will be given a warm 
welcome at Shelby. It should be our 
purpose to make this the best and 
most profitable meeting in the his- 
tory of the organization which can be 
done if we concentrate our efforts 
along progressive and constructive 
lines, J. Z. GREEN. 





Annual Convention North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 


HE sixth annual convention of the 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
will be held in Shelby, N. C., Decem- 
ber 17-19. In some respects this will 
be the most important and perhaps 
the most critical convention in the 
history of the organization in North 
Carolina, 

Not the least important work of 
the convention will be that of again 
selecting officers to guide the ship 
safely and.surely, whether it be over 
smooth or troubled waters, into the 
harbor of success. There are signs of 
breakers ahead but I feel confident 
that the Shelby convention will act 
with such wisdom and discretion as 
to avoid them and start the Union on 


the voyage.of another year well furn- | 


ished and-equipped for the work. 

I want to mention briefly some 
things that this convention should do. 
A bureau of markets should be estab- 
lished whereby the membership will 
be put in direct touch with markets 
for all kinds of farm products. The 
State Union has a committee at work 
now preparing plans to be reported to 
the convention for adoption. 

The question of whether or not the 
State Business Agency, aS now con- 
ducted, comes over from the summer 
convention for final settlement at this 
meeting. Also the question as to 
whether or not the State Union will 
continueto handle the fertilizer trade 
of the Union as has been done in the 
past, or adopt some other plan. These 
questions the convention must decide. 

An active campaign should be plan- 
ned for the promotion of county bus- 


the Union will be greatly promoted 
and extended through the help of no- 
ble women. 

There must be no cessation or re- 
laxation in our educational cam- 
paign. Better rural schools adapted 
to the needs of the rural classes, bet- 
ter paid and more efficient teachers, 
must follow up the six-months free 
school term and the compulsory at- 
tendance law. 

Steps should be taken to bring all 
the influence of the Union, State and 
National, to bear upon Congress to 
secure the legislation necessary for 
the establishment of farmers’ co-oper- 
ative banks independent of the com- 
mercial banks, and through which 
farmers can borrow money on long 
time at low rate of interest for the 
buying of homes, making permanent 
improvements in home or on farm, or 
to educate their children. 

The fight for just and equitable 
freight rates should be continued un- 
til North Carolina is given as low 
rates as now obtain in Virginia. The 
excessive rates that we have been 
paying are a tax on the consumers. 

The lecture work of the State Un- 
ion should be systematized in such 
way that the lecture force can reach 
the membership with less labor and 
expense. It has been difficult to get 
the counties and locals to co-operate 
with the lecturers in fixing consecu- 
tive dates in contiguous territory. 

As far as possible our membership 
must be informed on the constitu- 
tional amendments to be voted on at 
the next election. With possibly one 
exception they should be adopted. 

Many other matters of interest and 
importance will no doubt come up for 
consideration. The necessity for 
community co-operation in all good 
causes should be emphasized. A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand. No more can a community at- 
tain to the highest development in 
any line without unity and co-opera- 
tion. And in this connection I be- 


lieve the State Union should indorse’ 


the idea of race segregation now be- 
ing emphasized by The Progressive 
Farmer. We must preserve the ru- 
ral South from Negro domination 
outside of political life. 

I would suggest that all readers 
study the problems before the Union 
that we may be able to intelligently 
discuss them in convention. 

All members who can possibly do 
so, should attend this convention. Re- 
duced rates will be given on all rail- 
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roads and it will pay you to meet 
and confer with your fellow farmers 
from every section of the State. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, State Pres. 


Some Work Before the Convention 


OME of us have been on the watch 
tower from the beginning, watch- 
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ing every movement that has been 
made up to this time. Now as we ap- 
proach the coming State Meeting, 


what do we find? What is the spirit 
that will characterize this body? The 
work of this convention is of momen- 
tous interest to the organization, and 
a well devised plan should be made 
for the business operation of the or- 
ganization in every county in the 
State, with loyal men in charge. 
After that is done, establish a central 
office with a capable manager in 
charge, whose duty it will be to ad- 
vise with each county organization. 
This is no easy matter, since we have 
so many conflicts and hobbies to meet 
and overcome. 

I think the establishing of an in- 
formation bureau is also of vital im- 
portance, but no other changes in the 
business arrangement of the organi- 
zation should be made. 

Let us get behind the organization 
and go to work for an object and only 
one for the next year——encouraging 
every county to organize county 
warehouses. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that different sections will re- 
quire different systems of operation, 
but that is of small import now, and 
it will give each a chance to try their 
plan. W. B. GIBSON. 

Chairman Executive Committee. 





Some South Carolina Notes. 


N TRIPS last week to Barnwell 

and Lancaster, some 80 or 90 
miles in different directions, I was 
impressed with the small amount of 
cotton to be picked. The crop is 
hearer harvested than for several 
years past at this date. Good weath- 
er this week will see vastareas finally 
picked out, and with two more weeks 
of good weather, it will be a rare 
sight to see cotton in the fields. 

* * 

On every side the statement is, 
“The farmers have sold. Could not re- 
sist the tempting prices of 13 or 14 
cents.” It looks very much like fan- 
cy prices for the few who have held 
back any cotton. E. W. DABBS. 





I would not think of farming without The 
Progressive Farmer.—J. J. Ludkamp. 








‘THE FINEST FLORIDA FRUITS) 





DIRECT FROM GROVE TO CONSUMER 
PICKED RIPE AND PACKED RIGHT. GROWN IN THE FINEST ORANGE SECTION OF FLORIDA 





MAS PRESENTS: 


M. P. LIPE, 
_ 


Oranges, Navel Oranges, Grape-fruit, Tangerines, Mandarines. Oranges single 
box $2.50—2 or more boxes $2.25—Grape-fruit $4.00. Mixed boxes % 
Oranges and Grape-fruit $3.25. SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL FOR CHRIST- 
A mixed box of all kinds of fruit, put up in a fancy box, $4.00. 
Oranges run 126 to 324 to the box—Grape-fruit, 48 to 96 to the box. 
Send Check or M. O. for number of boxes wanted. 
also give sizes wanted, as I pack what you want. 


Box 1307-F, 


each of 


I guarantee safe delivery to you; 


Sanford, waortes 3 











Raised in Brooks 


are shipped from other states. 





Finest Cattle and Hogs on Earth Can be 


HERE’S A CHANCE 


For every home bred animal slaughtered for home consumption, three 


Brooks County is ideal for raising these food animals. 
make a fortune here. Nobody wants cold storage stuff if you can furnish the real article. 


Come to Quitman and look around. Easy to convince you, 
or write for full information 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 


County, Georgia. 


If you are experienced, you can 














iness warehouses and other business | PerDay 


enterprises on the Rochdale system 
of co-operation, 


An active campaign should be 
planned to bring the ladies into 
the Union. One good woman will 


give more life and inspiration to a 
local than a half dozen ordinary men. 
The life of the country woman can be 
made brighter and happier by means 
of the organization and the work of 
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Every part guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Cataiog. 






VOS*VE HEARD SO MUCK ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to dast longer. 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory, Has the famous 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


Manufactured by 


Winston-Saiom, N. C. 


GIBBS MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 
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ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, i g, Va, me 
for amounts less than $1. Thomas & ¢ chamings, tound Hill, Va. rept oe stocky, 90¢ al bata reg ey Deckhcusien, Touch Typewriting, Short. 
. ° > > 9 5 *% ~ - - 1ousand or More 79e y mail 380c hundred, > ¢ ar. on : 
Rates for combined editions made For Sale — One grade Belgian and one Hdseworth Pati Marshville, N.C. R 2 hand, Pe cs tegen sam Taught by skilled spe. i 
known on application. grade Percheron stallion, each 3 years old; ater tenenentnaivn é = “| clalists in the Greensboro Commercial School, althft 
=| price, $500 each. Pure-bred Polled Angus |, For Success Growing Cabbage, Get Plants seiueeh if oe N. C, No vacations. Attend our creme 
Shite [ACH] NERY. ~~~" | Calves, six months; bulls $60 each, heifers, | {n Piedmont section. , We have them, early 4 School if you want to secure a good position, oit-12 
FARM } MAC I $40. Narragansett turkeys. . Apply Samuel | 4nd a a me tig js on 7. Civil Servige, Bookkeeping, Shorthand. 
PRI PIP LDA LP PI PIPL LIP LPI L LA silent ~~ alive Pid T. Earle, 1431 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md, amounts. Glendale Farms, Lincolnton, N. C. } typewriting, nr : ,, ete, 
Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water = : poche scabs ace enentciains Raceia dasa hdl Real Waeen Calan vane — cle. 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- We are now ready for our December dis- Frost-proof Wakefield, Succession, and oth- line wires, Positions aec Wa pe ct mat 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. persion sale of sow pigs. We have 150, all | ©r cabbage plants. Dollar per thousand, by ticulars i ‘Ge Bes hes Phat ce 
of them bred by the best boars to be had in | ¢xpress. By mail postpaid, 25c per hundred. | ) Su ate ., Spences Business School, 
. HELP WANTED. America: namely, Duroc-Jersey, Poland Chi- | Write for catalogue. Farmers’ Plant Co., » N.C, 
Annan | na, and Berkshire. The pigs by these boars | Enterprise, S. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


POs, 


PARADA ARR 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and | are out of cross-bred Berkshire and Essex, 


Early Jersey and Charleston W 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, | Berkshire and Poland China, Berkshire and y 5 ; pot on akefield 
























































Cabbage P} —i5e 00 25 2 sale— Ks “tn beste 
Indiana. ef bt ___| Tamworth and Yorkshire sows. We do not | $5 lar 4a0k: von Fg Penn 7s wae tee PP al (Sale—Brick storchouge, in ibe st smail 
“Wanted—A sober, industrious, working aah wee oor rene salen peg se yen by ag post. ccc Baptist Orphan- | Bartow, Fla. ot ay building 
: : ; 8; d Ts, Be age, Thomasville, N. wt tn 
ne oll Fe hy A aon ike’ Raiclee pigs cannot be excelled. All vigorous, heal- Renin . Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 near. 
ah Carolina. pes ’ | thy, fat pigs weaned and eating soja beans, Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— From best | pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Good f 
orth Carolina. clover and alfalfa. They are worth the | Seed. Leading varieties. Send 75¢ for 500; | Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, Ss. ¢ Donals 
Clerk Wanted—No tobacco. Farm boy | price for next year’s killers. , $5 f.o.b. Dra- | $1 for 1,000; $4.50 for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, aah than ean wes a ove 
preferred, Fair education necessary. Send | per, N. C. Virginia-Carolina Cattle Asso- | by express. 30c per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- Send for Free Booklet—All about pa patents Gove 
references first letter. L. P. Woodard, R. 1, | ciation, Spray, N. C. paid. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N.C, | @n@ their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- el 
Wilson, N. Cc. ~ : Cabbage Plants — Open- ~air grown and oa: oo ee en Biates. 
Age nts—Novelty Knives and razors are POULTRY AND EGGS. frost-proof, Guaranteed. Varieties: Early | —{—— Oe = and tal 
lightning sellers. 100 per cent profit. Ex- | ~ nrnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnnnn | Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- [| | For pure Georgia Ribbon Cane syrup, 25 cen 
clusive territory, Goods guaranteed, Nov- Ten Buff — $10. Perry Yount. | cession, Augusta ‘Trucker, Flat Dutch, | 8TOwn and put up by Farmers’ Union mem- i 
elty Cutlery Co. 17 Bar St., Canton, O Hickory, N. Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready ob 30 cents: per gallon. , Address A. N, 
Far Wanted—in the Alfalfa ¢ = of | Bourbon Red Turkeys—$3 cach. Address | "OW. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, 8. C. Route | Mester, Climax, Ga. ae 
armers anted—in e alfa Center o e No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 250 fine envelopes or letter heads, Prini- 


the Southeast. Five cuttings per season, | Alex Bailey, Sampit, S. C. 2 es tocrtcters 2 [ i 
local market. rice $25 per ton. Write for : . me 3 Cabbage Plants—You can’t buy better | ©@ to suit any business. Delivered by Parcel 
bulletin. Soil adapted to all crops. Can rent cach. J. R, MeNairy Tear KC $1 to §2 cabbage plants, There are none raised with 2 hind Order today. G. W. Wilson, Mt. 
or buy on easy terms, Chamber of Com- us Malet so much care, and I don’t know of any which asant, S.C. ; 
merce, Rock Hill, S. C. Buckeyes—Hundreds of grand birds for | will head as well, All varieties, . Price rea- For Sale—New Gcorgia cane syrup in bar- 
- sale, W. G. Spangler, Route 8, Shelby, N. €, | sonable, 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and] rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per zallon 
Wanted—By January ist, an experienced | - —— over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, | f.0.b. here. ‘ r 3 mt } 

















































































































: : , = : 2 I guarantee satisfaction or will i 
poultryman; one with knowledge of garden- Mottled Anconas—Young coc kerels, $2. to x 50, Mt. Pléass s. Cc I ‘ z z includ! 
Ing preferred. Must have a thorough knowl. | $3. Miss Anna; Matthias, Hobbysville, S. €. box 50, Mt Pleasant, 8. C, aon our money. F. A. Bush, Richland, public 
— of mow sige ar eee Pag gen gl Forty Barred Rock Cockerels—Both mat- | __ “as CORN. ae = =; ae ts produc 
meats. , Mus now w be "are | ings: ba to the skin. Parkin Scott, Ash- aetos ‘Xorn—$2. “Ss wets? = argain—2 second-hand Chalmers; 4 stumps 
for young stock. State salary, qualifica- ‘ana, = ‘ " aoe an June Corn—§2. , “Suncrest,” Ath- | pord’s touring cars, and-1 runabout: 3 Mux- rooms. 
tions and references first letter. Reynolds | - ——~——__—---- - -——--~ - Sah Ae wells runabouts, and 2 touring ears: 2 acres ¢ 
Farms, Route 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. wextts a Mammoth rh pecan” COTTON. Mitchell touring cars, and 1 E. M. F. tour- 
estern Slope anch, Route 2, Salisbury, | —— = - ing. All in good shape. Hup Motor Car 
POSITIONS WANTED. North Carolina, sane anew ar Gea ee oor eee Co., BE, V. Gaskins, Agent, Windsor, N.C. 
wee PLD LPP PL LLLP wwowwre - . i ne a 
Wanted——A position as manager of a farm For Sale—30 Single Comb Black Minorca Farm, Yorkville, S.C. : Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
for man or woman. Address W. R. Barbour, hens and ,pullets, $1 each. J. G. Hardin, Re iding’ Saat i service boars, and pigs Poland China gilis 
Morehead City, N. C. Kingston, Tenn, ee eT spite ng as elect Cotton — B gest bolls, ] ana pigs; also pork pigs. Registered Jersey 
: For Sale—Single Comb White. and Burt | Uiesest yields, early maturity, Full infor- } bull calves. Railway horsepower. Home- 
Wanted—Position as farm overseer. Sev- . ce mation and prices by mail. R. J. Redding . amen tee , é 
eral years’ experience, Can furnish good ref- | Leghorn cockerels, $1 and $1.50 each. 'T. P. | Griffin, Ga * | Brown, re-cleaned seed rye, and Leap’s Pro- 
techies ‘haaveas j od ‘o Box 158, George Dillon, Monroe, N. C. penalise timation ped wheat, at $1.25 a bushel. J. E. Coulter, 
: . wie Ne , ‘ - - ae I can handle Columbia, Ke = onnelly Springs, N. C 
town, S. C. For Sale—Good White Orpington pullets, | ville, Cleveland, Triumph eniens, Sal “We pay the Freight and send you at 
e at te rolleratr Fo hence 2 3 ’ he Frei n > abso- 
Wanted—By young man of agricultural ge Po lied’ waen ans. W. | Trice cotton seed. Alex. D, Hudson, New- lutely free a 6-1 ate and Ditlewe an ~ 
training and tg sg Pe sag i a gg eine oe 2 berry, S.C. -. _| introduction along with your order enciosing 
ey ee ae ee aoe a ae urn- Buff Orpingtons— Won on, Raleigh, Charlotte, Manley’s “Heavy Fruiter ( totton—Early and | ten dollars for our famous 36-1b feather bed. 
shed. ute 2, Box , Su r, 5. C. Columbia. For sale coc kerels, he ns, pul- prolific. 40 bolls to pound—40 per cent lint. | New feathers, Best ticking and equipned 
LIVESTOCK Ug Eat enue) Shey, to: ao Write for prices, and $150 prize offer. E, S,] With sanitary ventilators. Satisfaction guar- 
pee i Best Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Bred Manley, Lavonia, Ga. agit well aoe nave Agents wey 
“—-'| from 19 to 25-pound hens.° Toms $7. poe aw ee ee money. e also have pure goose beds 
BERKSHAIRES. Hens $4. Be i Farm, Jonesville, Va. For Sale—Twe Ive hundred —bushe Is of at $15 and $18, Turner .& Cornwell, Dept. 2, 
Berkshire Pigs cheap. Fairview Farm ttitenretsinnomii ls ———— < __ | Tooles Improved cotton seed: For further Memphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, N. C. 
Booneville, N. C ‘ White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2] information, apply to Mrs. B. -C. Holley, a ‘ : 
a TS: a specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. | Aiken, S. C., P. O. Box 444, me Welcome Xmas or Wedding Present— 
r Sale—Berk re gs, < . ilts. ¢ sboro, N. C = > - ———_—__—__--— 1e onderfu ; . Lamp, yenerates its 
Nx. a eee Ge eS ee ee Seebore, Ne. ' _For Sale—A Limited quantity of United | own gas from kerosene, stored in the base. 
2 u u Buff Orpingtons — Fine cockerels, early | States Government Improved Toole Prolific | Wi} give 300 candle power of the most bril- 
~~ Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10 each or | hatéhed, or two-year-olds, $2 each, Eggs, | cotton seed, not diseased, $1.50 bushel, f.o.b.] liant light for 30 hours on one filling of two 
$15 pair. W. E. Boyles, Winston-Salem, N.C. | $1.50 for 15. Orpington Poultry Yard, Came- | J. J. Shaw, Lumber Bridge, N. C. quarts; in other words, 300 candle-power 
Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- | ': Ns C, ; ; Toole’s Pure Early Prolific Cotton Seea— } Will cost one-sixth of a cent per hour. . Is 
Weal on aporoval. Robert McMurdo, Char- Wapicton Farms are j motetine. AeaMianh Fruits heavily. Wilt-resistant. Holds re- there anything more economical ?—W rite 
lottesville, Va. White Leghorns, and Barred Rocks, Pric:s | cord line production. Supply limited. Write | 20W for illustrated leaflet and price. M. l. 











Berkshire Pigs—Will sell or exchange for | Tight. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- | now for sample and prices. G, lL. Toole, ae 
Aiken, S. C. 

feed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale bor oO, N. c. tg ee a x Alke Su piaceicaike Se Big Auction Sale—Having sold Holly wood 

or exe hange. Alex. D. Hudson, Newbe rry, S.C. Single | Comb Reds—Won at Columbia, We are offering the finest lot of cotton} Farm and gone out of the farming business, 


_King St, C¢ harleston, 8 Cc. 





Spee fe ew ss Spartanburg, Shelby. Cockerels, hens, pul- | seed for planting we ever grew. We grow] I will sell at auction, on the premises, De- 
ai our ierd dues Wns ry —Grendsons lets for sale cheap. B. O. Hamrick, Shelby, our own seed, and gin them on our pri- cember 20th, all livestock, crops and farm 
* 




















x Sth : “i North | ( varolina. vata gin; they are sound and absolutely implements. Other valuable property will 
grow, $40 each, Two extra fine-bred gilts, a SRE >a r pure, the best that can be grown. Cleve- be sold at this sale, including a five-passen- 
one, $40; other, $50. Four open gilts, good Norwood Poultry Farm offers two trios land's Big Boll, from selec : rer, 30-horse ce : ap se 
. m 5 Bag * é rack a ° ect stock, $1 bushel. ger, 3 10rsepower automobile, a surveyor’s 
gr to kandi ane bred = $35 each. | Fawn and White, and two of pure White Cook's Improved, extra select, $1.25 bushel outfit, a s farm level, ete Parties 
eo ee ee ——— Logan a ducks, at 35 and $¢ each. Ten cents bushel off in lots of 25 or more | desiring “r property at this sale can 
DUROC-JERSEYS. Norwood, N.C. tal aes bushels, Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. do so at an expense of only 5 per cent on 

>ure- od - —Two year Barred P lymouth Rocks, Ringlet—Cocker- a aa —_————— ] the amount of sale. Correspondence solicit- 
os OW eae Sens Jersey ao. a els, from $1.25 to $2. Bred for utility. Also STRAWBERRIES. ed from parties desiring to buy or sell at 


) 1 a ta > coe, Semis SERRE a thi ale. AS: Joans, Wi 2 Oe 
South Carolina. ender Red + ae aa Uraha Poultry Farm, One Million Strawberry Plants — $2 per ss Deans, Wilson, N. ¢. 

- POL AND CHINAS. Rich Square, N. . P = thousand, One million cabbage plants, sin- 
s pena SEE Homer pigeons, 50 cents. White Wyan- }] gle thousand, $1.25; ten thousand or over, 


Poland C ‘hina Pigs for Sale. J. S. Officer, | dotte, White and Brown Leghorn cockerels, | $1. Write for prices on other seeds, Hick- OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
N.C 



























































Sparta, Tenn. ; ndott $1. Fine Jersey cows. }] ory Seed Co., Hickory, or 
—_ ad ara hos gh eset % os Ridge a tet eae We do not extend our general advertising guaran- pores 
HEEP. enbow Kk e, N. . hes MISC EL L ANEOU S SEEDS AND PI AN TS. tee to land advertisements, because every Ear c <= 
RES TR ARIBIELER OHRGIDELIGG’ cn, Bibod For Sale—Nine female Indian Runner i ale Riess ae ES i - should see land for himself before buying. But grove 
pee te ape pats, . rds $ ‘ec 5 ducks, Fawn and White, $1.50 each. tea- Select Seed Corn—Edwin Gaine 8, ce: Julpe per, M4 maper i aga to offer land for sale in our Guay 
iported and home-bred), at only $12.50 son for selling, no place to keep. Address }] Virginia is coaes o< eee SeReeness pererences as muck 
moh § t . 7 pega eg s g, é / ss a. s 8S Tr nsibility. t 
each in lets to suit Dur haser. We re win W. T. Porter & Co., Emerson, N. C. or qo — oe is s Pp y. \ a 
ners at 8 fairs in 1912. The best is ro Pecans—Finest varieties; budded. Get cat- Large 
shes re g ~« Chamings, Hill, Specie argains—Single ¢ b White Or- ] alog. art , artwell F: . ° - . 
Virginia. dene: «hari pirate Pro: sang se Sacred a ec Naot oot Bl06 Hartwell Nurseries u rt w ell, Ga. Farms for Saie—lL. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. S c 
noas arate Sinn. the beat: Siinnniae ware ver - Ps na mental mh lants, | Bulbs, Shrubs,, E and Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- eaic 
ee . aes shown, A. J. Cheek, Henderson, N. C., onananers “NL cs OR see Toda, ville, Mag a and 
Pure-bred male Setter pups. Price $10, = : ee = ; : : : : eee es = eee, tl Ftori 
a , Kellerstrass White Orpington Pullets for xe — —— 7 Dag m5 Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- at : 
Georg e Hicks, Orange, Va. Sale—From my prize-winning pen; just in Bes geo pe Ragan og meas po i fe rish, Coats, N. C. ‘ Sp 
Pedigreed Female Scotch Collie ypure—: At | their prime for winter eggs. Win-Lay Poul- ~e : per BHCil. o- = = —— | Onl 
F : * Sn le > ar 4 rests -«.“ ded trees 60 cents to $1, Carolina Farms, Wanted—i% medium size farms. James W. ea 
$5 each. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va ___ | try Farm, R. F. D. No. 6, Rocky Mount, N. C. Orangeburg, &. ¢C. Murrell, Fairmont, LN. Cc. Bias ] 
— c ; . 7 . ; ar er : - REY Pa 1 amen ga tabs 
SC HOLSTETNS. | 7 regen a sO gla ae Se For Sale—Eastern Carolina seed _ rye, Guilford ¢ ounty Farms for Sale, J. A. excel 
“Holsteins” —- “Beacondale Herd” offer | ® young. Pp Wh ~ | wheat, cotton seed; also crimson clover, | Groome, Greensboro, N. C. i 
pure-bred, registered Holsteins for sale, but and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, hite Or hairy vetch, grasses, rape, etc Z%. M. la - " cones ee Ci 
} : pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 3 , , » ete. ; ee Te : : 


not at scrub prices. D. S. Jones, Newport- 


‘ y Small t: oved OF: —/ @ bar- 
Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. mall nproved ts Ne arm At a r 



































ane y ory, N. C. seated gain. 30x 293 Coats 
news, Va Ss ae eee re tae - . — seen =— 
news, Va. —> — ay . rs Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry . r t 
: For Sale—White-faced Black Spanish pul- 2 . Pe Beet ve , , y Far ms, Ten Acres ana t p—Easy terms. 
SS JERSEYS. —__ _ sdf ets and cockerels, S. ©. Black Minorca pul- shia MN agli Ask for eiahag raete Bright tobacco land, Buy from owner. W. 
25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them | lets and cockerels, Prices down right. Sat- M Woda” Gree Ae ia ae price list. Geo |]  Panke, Burkeville, Va. 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. }-isfaction guaranteed. B. B. and A. G, Mel- | ~~ - Ate — ee = acres, tobacco land on railroad. Tim- g 
Greensboro, N. C. ton, Ellenboro, N. C, Cabbage and Lettuce Plants— c, 1,000; | per meres, ents "at $10. F lov ani ns writ bel 
— — — aa - - - —_—— —— ——ae 5,000, $3.50. Strawberry 1s rarietice ‘ 5 y ps 8 Gestteas ee safc s Y ms W . " 
For Sale—Jersey bull, 3 years old, in Oc- For Sale—Fine cockerels, Barred Plym- > — pa cong —_ Mya aren Meee 0 to G. r. Kearsley, Pineview, N. C, 2 4 
tober, sire grandson Flying Fox; dam grand- | outh Rocks, and Single Comb White Leg- guarant ed. Miller Plent Co Wises. 'N. ‘c ‘Farms for Sale—I have a number of at- : 
daughter Golden Fern’s Lad; snene® said; | horns. Show and utility stock, $2, up. Send as a acai lt i = tractive prot positions. ae 7] ys just what is t 
have 40 of his heifer calves. Don’t care to | postal for prices and_ partic ulars. Sunny Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Ber-| wanted. R. &. Prince, Raleigh, N.C sal 
inbreed, Price, $50. Eligible to yoelatey. No | South Poultry Farm, Newton, N, C._ muda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 | — ; —————- —— - Ke - alan OE Sa - Blac 
bad habits; not mean or vicious. M. R. Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— | for $5. By mail, postage paid, 60c per 100. For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in 
Seams, Jonesville, S. C. In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish | Orders booked now for spring delivery of omen aes * oe be pone . i! nN. ~ 
-__ — eC ° - ceaiass - ‘ - aa y e ark tes at Cc 
SHORTHORNS, Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks aa oe Beeeth, . COOS free, wm. lei cl sa sta e, Go side Ba ’ 
7 . oo — vp able prices. Beverlea Plantation, | “@cK!N, nsmore, 11a. For Sale—130 acres % mile from La- Fi 
Wanted—Shorthorn bull, about six months at reason - ; — . — a ‘ gr ee 
» & L $i) > 5 . s. C «Otel : ” ines ” of G ge, Gi 5,000, ‘ s. Mrs. : : t 
old. Jone Richadson, Marshville, Route 3, Harry | Lee Harllee, | Mer., Darlington, 8. . _ Steinheimer’s Cleveland” ¢ otton — Made 7 De] To nk ie Aah deste gon aga spp bad Ga suk 
North | Carolina, For Sale—White Orpington hens and pul- | 738 pounds lint an acre, 1910; headed list e wheats nt te wd TS Fo 








HORSES. lets, Black Orpington pullets, Silver Span- | in variety test, 1912, Georgia Experiment ~~ Fifty-Acre Farm for Sale—2%% miles west t 
——— 7 “2 gled Hamburg pullets, Fawn Indian Runner | Station; $1.50 bushel. “Steinheimer’s Marl- | of the growing town of Star, on public road, c 
For Sale—Ten high-grade Percheron fillies, | ducks and drakes, all pure-bred stock. $1 | boro Prolific’ corn made big yields, '09, '10,] and on main line Raleigh, Charlotte & yea 
sound, good colors and well grown. Thos. R. | each gets them, if -taken at once., J. B. ]'12, Georgia Station, $3 bushel, R. P, Stein- | Southern Railroad. Fine for growing apples. Wor 
Smith, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. Thomason, Martin, Ga. heimer, Brooks, Georgia. Sell cheap, F. K. Sturdivant, Star, N. C. 
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saturday, December 13, 1913. 


farms for Sale—If you want a farm to 
raise grass, grain, stock, fruit or tobacco, 
buy from us. Chocolate soil with red sub- 
. Address, W. W. Barnes & Co., Land 
at a Timber _Age nts, Amelia Courthouse, Va. 


For ‘Sale—500 ac res, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels .corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State. 











A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina. 

Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don't pay commissions. Write describing 


property, naming lowest price, 
ers locate desirable property 
Investment Association, 91 
Mir nneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale—In the he art of Southside Vir- 
inia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 


We help buy- 
free. American 
Palace Bidg., 











Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
-ording to location and improvements, , Good 
gr ain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
be. rtic _— write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, 

Farms ; for Sale—To good white farmers, 
upou small cash payment—balance on long 
time. Fertile soil; level, stumped fields; 
healthful climate. Every month a growing 
month. Farmers’ Land, Loan and Title Co., 





-12 Davis Exchange Bank Building, Al- 
iy, Georgia. 
. For Sale—Farm containing 256 acres, two 
riiles from Raleigh; well improved. One- 
half sown in cover crops, balance in wood 
snd timber. Residence, tenant houses and 
cessary outbuildings. Would lease to suit 
able party. for long term, Jones, Drawer 
“Dp”, Raleigh, N. C. 


Excellent Farm—Mules, Tools, Wagon and 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
schools, churches and town. Good 
buildings; pasture lands, with fresh water 
near, Artesian well. 70 acres stumped. 
Good fence. Bargain. Write, E. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 












Government Farms 1s F ree—Our oficial 112- 
page book, ‘Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
geribes every acre in every county in United 





States. How secured free. 1913 diagrams 
and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 
of cents, postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., 
Dept. 101) St. Paul, Minn. 

~ For Sale—400 acres land on the South 
Fork River, 5 miles from Newton; State 
High School within 1% miles Two good 


four barns; 
splendid farm for 


three tenant houses, 
river bottoms; 


residences, 
150 acres 











tock raising. Price $55 per acre. Apply 
R. Lutz, Newton, N. C., Route 1. 
tia Farm—No, 236. 151 acres. $5,600. 


luding crops, stock and machinery. On 
iblic road and in good neighborhood. Good 
productive 








land: lies level; no stones or 
stumps. New two-story house of seven 
rooms. Numerous good outbuildings. 3 
acres orchard. Edward S. Wilder and Com- 
pany, Charlottesville, Va. 
For Sale—40 acres, on main line I. C. 
Road, 10 miles from Jackson, Miss., % mile 
from depot. Clay loam soil, 10 acres in 


peaches and apples; 5 acres in alfalfa; bal- 


ance cultivated. Good house, barn, ete. All 
fenced and cross-fenced. Price, $3,000; Part 
time if desired. Address, Land, Care Pro- 





st ssive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





| tra early, 
| of these 


Fine Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Nothing better. Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, 
$1s. Mrs. Della Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 





OWT 1itedotteville’’ 
Raieigh,.3 firsts; 


wins the 
Spartanburg, 3 firsts; 


blue s in 1913: 
Shel- 


One More Chance to Make Your 
Own Hay. 


HE season for sowing clovers and 


by, 4 firsts. Hens and ” aaa for sale. Frank vetches for forage has passed. 
Hatnrick, Shelby, N. 
— TT “7 rT The farmer has only one recourse 
or Sale—Prolific uroc broo sows. Al- : : : 
wate. tareow Ae 46.16 pigs. Service boars | left to him: that is seeding wheat for 


and pigs of different ages, 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Full-blooded 


at farmers’ prices. 


a hay crop, as he can sow wheat in 
December and January with safety. 


Young Mammoth’ Bronze 7 . : 
turkeys for sale. Toms weigh about 18 or | Wheat, like all other grains, should 
20 pounds; hens weigh about 3 or 14} have a firm seed-bed. So I would not 
pounds. $7 a pair; trios, $10. All from | stu : h ‘ cae 
first prize winning stock, Extra prize of $18 | advise breaking to a depth over six 
lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N.! inches this late. The land should 


C., Route 

For Sale — Twenty cross-bred 
and Southdown ewes, bred to a 
Southdown ram. My only reason for 
them, I have too many and haven't the 


for them. Will take quarter of a cent higher 


Shropshire 

pure-bred 
selling 
room 


' then be well pulverized, and fertiliz- 
ed with 300 pounds of basic slag and 
potash mixed, (three of slag to one of 

| potash) and disked in. This amount 





than market butcher stock, W. D. Up- | should be used on average soil; but 

| church, -Raleigh, N. (¢ | : . * 

| - one or two cars Trice seed Very early the farmer must be his own judge 

and prolific. First. in variety test, 1912, | When it comes to using fertilizer, as i 

Delta Branch, Mississippi Experiment Sta- | cannot tell him, nor any one else, just 

tion. $70 ton in ton lots, $60 ton in car 

lots; $1.35 to $1.75 per bushel in small lots; how much he must apply, nor in what 

f.o.b. West Tennessee shipping point. Out | proportions. After the fertilizer is 

of boll weevil section, I have over 50 other = " : : 

high-grade varieties listed; all seed from re- | Well worked in, soil should be thor- 

liable growers direct to wou, so you will oughly harrowed and rolled to firm 

know reliability of seed you buy. Js ‘ 

Walker, Broker, 1831 Central Bank Bidg., | it. 

Memphis, Tenn, In the absence of a drill, the wheat 
Seed for Sale—We are now filling orders | should be disked in, but drilling is 


for our selected and improved Peterkin cot- : 

ton seed at following prices, sacked, f.o.b. safer, as there is less danger from 
St. Matthews, S. C.: One to ten bushel lots, | freezing or heaving. Experience and 
$1.50 per bushel; ten to thirty bushel lots, 


$1.25 per. bushel; 
$1 per bushel. 
seed and are aware of the 
from past experience, that we 
forced to return many checks sent for 
seed, as we are never-able to anything like 
supply the orders for same. Checks 
accompany orders. Send all 
Calhoun Agricultural & Investment Co 
CEO, ‘ers of Improved Field Seed, St. 


thirty-bushe! lots and over, 
Our farmers are ordering ex- 
as they appreciate the great value 
fact, 
are always | 
these 


must 
orders to, The 


Mat- 


experimental station tests have shown 
that drilling is better practice than 
sowing broadcast, as the seed are cov- 
ered to a more uniform depth, and 
-| more evenly distributed, thus insur- 
ing a better stand. 

When sown as late as December 
and January the seeding should be 
heavier than earlier sowings. Six to 








R. B. P. ROCK COCKERELS 
at $1.00 each 
if order received by Dec. 23 


THEY ARE PRIZE WINNING 
AND LAYING STRAIN 


G. W. Wade, Prop. 
COURTLAND, VIRGINIA 





Oakland Dairy Farm 


seven pecks broadcast or from four to 
five pecks drilled as a rule would give 
best results. Top-dress in March 
with nitrate of soda, but do not har- 
row. ‘ 

Farmers can yet avail themselves 
of this opportunity to grow a hay 
easily cured, relished by stock, and 





**CREDIT?®?® 


We will sell Duroc-Jersey Pigs for small cash 
Registered breeders, 
Pedigrees furnished. We also 
s and Orpington 
chickens. Write, Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


payment—balance to suit. 
good individuals. 


breed White Runner Duck 


rich in protein. The best time to 
harvest is just before the heads are 
fully matured, and before the straw 
has become too ripe. 
W. R. ELLIOTT. 





(21) 18114 
Don’t Sell Cotton in the Seed. 


HEN will we stop selling cotton 
in the seed? As long as you sell 
cotton in the seed, you are giving 
the seed away. A few days ago I took 
1,400 pounds of cotton to market. [f 
was offered 5 cents per pound, $70. I 
had it ginned, paid all cost of ginning 
sold the lint for $68.04, thus giving 
me the seed at a cost of $1.16. We all 
have a better seed cotton than our 
fathers had. On an average 1,500 
pounds will gin 550 pounds of lint. 
Now, keep the daily quotations before 
you on lint and seed, and you well see 
you only get paid for the lint. When 
you want hulls you pay $18 per ton, 
meal $33 to $35, made from the seed 
you did not get $2 per ton for. 
Why not keep your seed until you 
can exchange for meal ton for ton? 
This will come when you have cotton 
girnned. THOMAS GREEN. 
Pantego, N. C. 





Send Postal Card for This Book. 

A most valuable booklet to every shipper 
of produce is the “List of Brokers, Com- 
mission Merchants, Jobbers and Receivers 
of Vegetables and Berries,”’ recently publish- 
ed by the Southern Railway Company. Pos- 
tal card sent M. M. Emmert, Market Agent, 
Southern Railway, Washington, D. C., wiil 
bring to you the very information that every 
producer should have. Send for it today, 
mentioning The Progressive Farmer. 


Let our Farmers not for- 
get to plan now to attend the 
Farmers’ Winter Course at the 
Agricultural College in January. 
That is the place and the time for 
some good work. All men who 
are handling soils, plants and ani- 
mals realize how much they ought 
to know about these three, and 
every thoughtful man wants to 
add to his knowledge. The win- 
ter course offers an excellent op- 
portunity. Write to Prof. C. L. 
Newman, West Raleigh, N. C., for 
formation. (Advertisement) 

















Cut-Over Pine Lands—in Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $65 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


East and South Texas and Louisiana offer 
more opportunity for the home-seeker than 
any other section of United States. Land, 
producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, berries, peaches, plums, and figs, 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information. Industrial 
and Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, 
Sunset-Central Lines, Houston, Texas. 








Some Good Farms Cheap—If you are look- 
ing for a good farm cheap, we have them. 
Good land, highly improved, that will grow 
tobacco, corn, oats, hay, cotton, and all 
kinds of truck. Convenient to good market, 
selling at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre. Ask us for a description and prices. 
We guarantee our lands to be as we adver- 
i them. Reaves & McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
. G., and Loris, S. C. 








Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
arm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
ave seen what we have to offer, as we have 
large number of excellent farms, river 
intations, and timber tracts for sale at 
-asonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
japted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
‘co, and well suited for stock raising. 
rite for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
" & Company, Chase City, Va. 


jearmrate ae 








Proven healthy home in best part of Flori- 





@s—20 acres—2% orange and_ grapefruit 
grove in heavy bearing. 60 pecan trees. 
Cuavas, large grape arbor. 1% richest 
muck land. Cozy five-room cottage on ele- 
Vited site; lake; forest trees, vines, flowers. 
Large barn, tenant house, packing room, 
Q public road, 2% miles from ‘Lucky 
Sa ‘feea." Fine poultry farm, Sacrifice 
Sai- at $5,850, cash. Will sell implements 
nd stock George C. Herring, Sanford, 
t ida, 


Special Bargain for Quick Sale—300 acres, 


Guly $5,000. Good level road convenient to 
Biackstone with its many advantages: high 
School, colleges, churches, fine markets, and 


excellent shipping facilitigg. 
ing s-ction and fine neighbors, near school, 
church, mill, mail route, store, and tele- 
Phone line. 200 acres cleared, good produc- 
[ 
t 


Splendid farm- 


ive soil, balance in timber. 100 acres fer- 
+» bottom land. Splendid nine-room mod- 
residence, beautifully situated in large 
< grove overlooking farm. Stable, several 
Sv0d barns, cribs, sheds, tenants house, etc. 
Orchard and fine garden. An all-round gen- 
i! farming and stock proposition offered 
a 4 rare bargain. Easy terms, Come at 
and secure farm. Yor further descrip- 
tion of this and other good farms, large or 
Stall, write or call on R_ Fredericksen Co., 
Blackstone, Va. 


TOO LATE 





TO CLASSIFY 


_ Fine Ho!lsteins—Little Rock Dairy Farm. 
rocky Mount, N. C. 
For Sale—Two 44-inch top runner corn 
lls. with twin drive mortise gears. First- 


Used about one 
Bargain for quick sale. Raleigh Iron 


t 
class Cost $375 each, new. 
Vea 

Works Company, 


Raleigh, Ng C. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








How to 
Lower 


the Cost of 
Givabate 














This is your second op- 
portunity to look into the 
formation of a real co-op- 
erative mail-order store, 
in which every subscriber 
has equal rights with the 
biggest subscriber. 


Don’t turn this page be- 
fore you have clipped 
your coupon and mailed 
it for full particulars. 





CO-OPERATION 
ON A HUGE SCALE 


For Correspondingly Great Savings. 


HOUSANDS of men, interested in co-operation 

have secured the Booklet, “How to Lower 
Already 1553 have sig- 
nified their desire to own part of this big co-operative mail- 
order store, by subscribing. We want to place in your 
hands, without obligation, the plans of 


UNION STORES, Inc. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
Seventh and Franklin Streets, 


the Cost of Living.” 


Did you read last week’s announcement? 


If you have ever joined a Co-operative Farmers’ Club, you know 
In this enterprise there will be the combined pur- 
chasing power of thousands and thousands of farmers,—the benefits will be 
correspondingly increased. Are you willing to look into this? 


the savings effected. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





cost, your “easy payment plan. 
Send me your booklet, ‘ 


Progressive Farmer 





UNION STORES, INC., Richmond Va. 
I am interested in the shares of your Co-operative Mail-Order House,—their [| 
‘How { to Lower the Cost of Living.” ___-- 


Put my name on your list to receive your big catalog as soon as it is issued [| 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Send us your name 

and address with 10 

cents for postage, and we 

will send you this high-grade 

















holiow ground razor on 10 days 
ree trial. Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 
i Write today for our free Trapa 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 
to increase your catch, and inside facts 
about how to get the most money out of furs. 
Best book for trappers ever published. No up- 
* to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
ie Our confidential information is very valu- 
le and will be sent to you monthly 
during the season—it means big money 
to trappers. All of the above free for 
= the asking. Address 
a I. ABRAHAM | 
) 213 N. MainSt., Dept. 101 St.Louis, Mo. 
| 
? | 
Get More Money ForYour Furs | 
Don’t ship anyone -furs till you get (© 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs. We charge 
no commissions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 
NATIONAL FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 101 St. Louis. Mo, 





| Total 


on’t ship a single fur to anyone 
until you get our price list. It will prove? 
um that we pay highest prices for fursof (= 


for FREE price list today. 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
17 N. Main St. St. Louis,M 











FARM SETTLEMENT 
on34@O0acresinSWGeorgia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept. 


CENTRAL? GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write today for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “Ala- 
bama and Georgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.”’ 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. 








SPECIAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 


—TO— 
HAVANA, CUBA. 
Rate From Selma $46.90 


lucluding meals and berth on steamship 


Children {five years of see} Half Fare 


and under twelve ! 

Tickets will be sold for all trains 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1913. 
Limited returning, to reach original start- 

ing point not later than January » 1914. 

Proportionately low rates will be made | 
from other points in Virginia, North Caro- | 
lina and South Carolina. 

This will be an excellent opportunity 
teachers and students to utilize 
mas holidays in making an 
cational trip to Cuba, : 

The Atlantic Coast Line operates through | 
pullman cars to Key West and to Port Tam- | 
pa connecting at both ports with steam- 
ships for Havana. Tickets good via either 
route, 

Arrangements 








for | 
their Christ- | 
interesting edu- | 


will be made to accomo- 
date passengers leaving Jacksonville at 1.15 
p.m. Sunday, December 21st, via the Flagler 
System, the “Over-Sea Railroad,” and 
steamship from Key West; and _ leaving 
Jacksonville at 1.30 p. m., via Atlantic Coast 
Line, thence by Port Tampa and steamship 
which touches at Key West enroute to Hav- 
ana, 

F, M. Jolly, 
Coast Line, 
teen 


Traffic Agent of the Atlantic 
who has resided in Havana four- 
winters, will accompany the excursion, 
and render assistance to passengers enroute 
and in the matter of hotel accommodations, 
sightseeing, etc., in Cuba, 





For schedules, reservations, 
booklets and any further 
Ply to Ticket Agents of 
Line, or address, 
W. J. CRAIG, 

TT. Cc. W 


descriptive 
information, ap- 
the Atlantic Coast 


ssenger Tr¢ Manager. 
General ssenger 


Agent. 
WILMINGTON, N. CG 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
December 3. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by €C. B. Gill 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale pric 
High grades 
Lower grades 
Corn—-No. 2 white 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


& Co.) 


-96@ ° 
.50@ 24.5 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. 
The Cotton 


Williams, Editor 
Record.) 
December 

Low middling 
Middling 

Good middling 
sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload 
Cottonseed meal, per 
Cottonseed hulls, per 


The market has 
tially unchanged 
With only a moderate amount of business 
doing. tecently there has appeared a ten- 
dency to widen the differences for the grades 
below good middling. This due not to 
the presence of any large proportion of the 
lower grades in the crop of this section, but 
to increased proportion in the western dis- 
tricts. Much of the desirable cotton of the 
Atlantic section has already been taken by 
spinners, and the grades therefore 
becoming scarcer, Hitherto ivannah fac- 
tors have been able to maintain smaller dif- 
ferences for the moderate percentage of low 
grades, but as the quantity the lower 
qualities increases, it to be expected that 
the discounts must widen out. As the sea- 
son advances, high will become har- 
der and harder 

Great uncertainty still 
size of the crop, but the 
for the official bureau estimate, which will 
be accepted by the trade as authoritative, 
From what are usually regarded as conser- 
vative sources, widely conflicting views are 
given out. Without considering the extrem- 
ists either way, ideas run from below 14,- 
000,000 to well above 15,000,000 bales. The 
big crop people base their claims on the lib- 
eral ginning so far. The others argue that 
it is universally said that owing to early 
frost and favorable picking conditions, gin- 
ning is this year more nearly finished than 
usual at this date. This argument. seems 
quite unanswerable, and will no doubt be 
accorded due weight by the bureau in mak- 
ing up the estimate on December 12, The 
ginning report on December 8 is expected 
to show heavy figures for the last period, but 
for reasons stated cannot be taken as a re- 
liable criterion as to the size of the crop. 
In deciding the main question, besides the 
point of how much has been already ginned, 
there remains the equally important one of 
how much more remains yet to be ginned, 


lots, 
ton 
ton, 


been quiet 
during the 


and substan- 
past week, 


is 


good 


of 


is 


grades 
to obtain. 
exists 


time is 


as the 
now nearer 


to 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & 
Virginia. ) 
December 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 
Tone steady. 


Co., Norfolk, 


middling 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
November 29, 
market have been quite 
during the week so that we have had 
to have, at times, double sales. Prices for 
all grades have been well maintained and 
while they became irregular now and then 
during the heavy offerings, as a whole the 
market is slow'y advancing, particularly for 
all tobaccos up to nine or ten cents. The 
better grades of tobacco above this figure 
are no higher than they were last year as 

there is less competition for them, 

If there were more stocks of prized 
cos for sale, the market would probably be 
quite active but there is not much tobacco 
offered by dealers and there hardly will be 
for some time. 

We have had an extended season and 
while the weather did not turn warm it has 
enabled the farmers to take down their to- 
hacco in the country and we are looking for 
full receipts and an active market next 
week, in fact, we are looking forward to 
good receipts from now on until Christmas. 


Receipts 


large 


in our 


tobac- 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


On the 
cured 


Richmond market the sales of sun- 
amounted about 500,000 pounds. 
Some piles of first-class wrappers were in 
the offerings, and the when in proper order 
brought as high as $30, or over. Heavy 
shipments are expected from now on till the 
Christmas holidays, 

There were heavy 
ton market, the 
hundred, About 
on Tuesday, alone, 
for up to Christmas. 

There was a strong 
bright and dark tobaccos on the Petersburg 
market, with active competition among the 
buyers. The sales of bright tobacco amount- 
ed to 77,727 pounds, at an average price of 


to 


sales on 
average 

500,000 
large 


the South 


$20 


Bos- 
price being per 
pounds were sold 
sales are looked 


demand for both 


sfad 





$23.06. Sales for 
totalled 236,349 
of $29.08. 
645,030 
for the 
For the 
season 
bacco 


the month in brights have 
pounds at an average price 
Sales for the season to date 
pounds. The sales of dark tobacco 
week amounted to 62,355 pounds: 
month, 149.505 pounds, and for the 
to date 340,185 pounds. Shipping to- 
easily brought this week from $11 to 
$14 per hundred pounds and wrappers from 
$15 to $22.50. 

Reeeipts were heavy on the Lynchburg 
market, altho there were no sales on Thanks- 
giving day. Much of the tobacco offered was 
wet and out of order, which fact had a ten- 
dency to bring down the average price, but 
all desirable grades were in strong demand, 
at satisfactory prices. Heavy sales are 
looked for next week. Bright and _ flue- 
cured, also dark leaf, and all in strong de- 
mand when of good quality. 

The sales for the week 
28 amounted to 1,063,100 
from November 1 to 
gated 3,944,700 pounds, 

The sales were very large on the Danville 
market, extending to Saturday. The offer- 
ings were on the whole, of good quality and 
prices were firm. The sales for the 
were large, but did not equal those 
vious month by several million pounds. 

On the South Hill market receipts 
bright tobacco were large enough this week 
to Keep all the warehouses busy. The 
ket was active and prices were high. 
ers representing the big American 
were present, also buyers from Great 

JI. M 


pounds, 
November 28 


Sales 
aggre- 


Buy- 


Britain. 
BELIL 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report furnished 


by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock 


Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
December 1. 
Steers—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
‘ows—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common te an 
Oxen, per cwt 4. 6.25 
Bulls, per cwt 4.25@ 6. 
Calves—Extra, .00@10. 
Medium 5O0@ &.§ 
Dairy cows, per head .00@70. 
Hogs—Best, per cwt. sos 8. 
Good .00@ 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 


Lambs 50@ 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
December 2, 
late crop, Virginia, per barrel, 
other, per 180 pounds, bulk $2.12@ 
Southern sweets, $1@1.75.. White on- 
per 100-pound bag, $2@3; red $1.50@ 
yellow, $1.50@2. White cabbage, 
heads; red, per barrel, $1.25@1.50. 
tichokes, $3@4 per barrel. Brussels sprouts, 
6@12c per quart. Wax or green beans, $3@5 
per basket. Beets, carrots and _ parsnips, 
each $1 @1.50 per barrel. Cucumbers, 
$2.50@3.50 per basket. Celery, $1.50@2.50 
pe standard case. Cauliflower, $2@3.50 per 
barrel. Chicory, $2.50@3 per barrel. Ege- 
plants $2@4 per box. Escarol, $1@1.25 per 
basket. Endive 16@18e per pound. MHorse- 
radish, $4@5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 40@50c 
per barrel, Lettuce 50c@$1.50 per basket 
for North Carolina. Mint, 25@50c per 
bunches, OkKra, $41@8 per carrier. 
plant, 3@4 per 100 bunches. Peas, 
per basket. Parsley, 25@50c per bask 
Peppers, $1@2 per basket. Pumpkins, 
$1 per barrel, Radishes, 75c@$1 per 
75 basket. Spinach, 


Romaine, *-@$1 per 
75 per Shallots $2.50@3 
100 bunches. Squash, Hubbard, per 
$101.25 white, 50c@$1 per basket. 
nips, 7 @$1.15 per barrel. Tomatoes, 
3.50 per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 
100 bunches. 
Apples $3@5 
barrel. Grapes, $1.75 @2 per 
of Concords. Cranberries, 
Citron, 75c@$1 per barrel. 
Creamery butter—Extras, 34@35c; 
stock, 30@32 imitation creamery, 24@25c; 
Factory, Country eggs, 28@35c 
and up. 
Mess pork, per barrel, $23.25 @23.75. 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 
Cash wheat, 99%c@$1. 
Corn, 85c. 


Potatoes, 
1.75@2; 


barrel 
50@ 
per 
barrel, 
Tur- 
$2@ 
per 
per barrel. Pears$3@7 per 
10-basket crate 
$5@8 per barrel. 


held 


Mess 


Oats, 4514 @4é6c. 





You can make money soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 
for terms. 








ending November | 


month | 
of pre- | 


of | 
mar- | 


concerns, | 


A Farmer's Garpen 





| 
| 
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BLUE RIBBON ENGINES 


Cost only 2% cents 2 to 25 H. P. 
per hour per horse 
power on full load. 
An efficient, relia- 
ble, powerful en- 
gine, easy to start 
and operate. Less 
complicated parts 
than other high grade 
engines. Just the kind for the man who 
run an engine before. Sizes 2to25H.P. Cash or 
credit. You save $20.00 a H. P. by getting our prices 
before you buy. Long term guarantee. Sizes up to 
10 H. P. shipped quick from Richmond stock, Money 
back after 30 days test if not fully satisfactory. Write 
today for catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS C0. 


ELECTRIC 
Steel 


has never 


75 Shockoe Lane, 
RICHMOND 














hig: 

lifting or pitch, 
ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
50%. Don't rut 
fields or roads. 
We also furnish 
Electric Steel 

Wheels to fit ANY 


dry out orrot. Send for _ 
free book of facts and proofs, 
Electric Wheel Co., 


SAVERS 1 59 Elm Street, 


Quincy, Ill. 





CO Ma Wl 

bmg his wife to plan hertablein busy times, § 
work end worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 
better satisfaction to the help. A good garden will be 
almost impossible in your busy life without proper 
tools. They cost little and save much hard work. 


TRON A WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you 
can with old-fashioned tools and ten times quicker, 
A woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 

and work these hand tools while the horses rest, 

38 combinations from which to choose at $2.30 

to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 

work. Ask your dealer to show them and 

write us for booklet, ‘‘Gardening With 

\& Modern Tools’’ and “Iron Age Farm 


both free. } 
BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 


Box 1892 
Groniocn; f. J, 











Fence 


Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
Compare our qualityand prices withothers. 
87 gain P, ices—Direct From Factory 
150 Styies —13 Cents Per Rod Up 


pony where. Write now 
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Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a gatisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
whereit belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 

26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c, per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, - ~- 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 2234c. per rod. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL, Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write forit today. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
x 72 Winchester, Indiana, 
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Get It From 
“ee the Factory 
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cattle with Kitselman Fence. 


W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 





KITSELMAN | 
FENCE 








We were the first to selfWire fence direct to the Farmer. LN 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
23 44 cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
‘Nearly 20 years agoI built corals for wild Texas 


These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.” 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 

















Saturday, December 13, 1915. 


[OUR HEALTH TALK. 


The Watchword for Winter is— 
Ventilate ! 


UTDOOR air is the standard. 
Q Keep indoor air up to the stand- 
ard—clean as the outdoor. Ventila- 
tion will do it. At every point ‘the 
pressure of the atmosphere is about 
fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
Open the window. That pressure wiil 
push the outdoor air in, and keep 
pushing it in, and pushing the bad air 
out, until the indoor air is as clean 
as the outdoor air. 

As you value life, ventilate the liv- 
ing room. 

Ventilate the sleeping room. Ina 
sleeping room of usual size, abso- 
lutely airtight, two persons going to 
sleep at 9 at night would never live 
to see the sunrise—-suffocated, pois- 
oned. Open the window. In the 
coldest nights of winter, open the 
window and put on the extra blanket. 

Ventilate the schoolroom. In the 
ordinary room, airtight, sixty schol- 
avs spoil the air in six minutes. The 
first duty of the teacher is to see that 
every scholar breathes only clean air. 
Health first; education next. 

Ventilate the church. In the usual 
church auditorium, airtight, five hun- 
dred persons would spoil the air be- 
fore the minister finishes prayer. 
Good air first; prayer next. In bad 
air, the answer to prayer is bad 
health. 

Always and everywhere breathe 
clean air and clean air only. It will 
keep the blood pure, give stamina to 
nerve and muscle, prevent disease, 
promote health, prolong life. 

Devote a few moments every day 
to breathing deeply. Let every 
breath expand lungs to their utmost. 

Spend a few moments every day in 
breathing rapidly and forcibly. 

When wearied or worried, such ex- 
ercises rest the body, renew the mini. 

Suppose everyone, the world over, 
were obliged to pay for the air he 
breathes—a certain price per hui- 
dred cubic feet. Suppose, tco, the 
powers who deal it out should, at 
times, adulterate the air. What 
kicking! Kicking, the world over! — 

Then, while Nature furnishes to ev- 
eryone a thousand times more air 
than is needed, and cleanest in quali- 
ty, will you still breathe adulterated 
air? Will you, by your own act, adui- 
terate it? And then breathe it? 

If so, kick yourself!—From ‘Our 
Friends and Our Foes of the Invisi- 
ble World,’’ by Harvey Hersey; Neale 
Publishing Company. 














The Jucklins 


(Continued from page S.) 


acquainted with her I have feit that 
I would give half my life to know 
books, so that I could talk to her; 
and since then I have been studying, 
with Guinea to help me. And you 
don’t how glad I was when I heard 
that you had come here to teach 
school, for I want to study under you. 
But, secretly,” he added, “I can’t go 
to the school-house; 1 don’t want her 
to know that I am so ignorant.” 

I reached over and took hold of his 
hand. ‘Alf, to teach you shall be one 
of my duties. But don’t put yourself 
down as ignorant, for you are not.” 

He grasped my hand, and, looking 
Straight into my eyes, said: “I wish 
I knew as much and was as good- 
looking as you. Then I wouldn't be 
afraid to go to her and ask her to 
let me win her love, if I could. To- 
morrow you go over to the Gener- 
al’s pretending that you want to get 
his advice about the school. 
and I will go with you. Hang it, 
Bill, you may be in love one of these 
days.” 

“Why, Alf, I don’t see why either 
of us should be afraid to go over to 
the General’s house. Go? Of course, 
Wwe will. But vou make me laugh 
when you say that if you were only 
88 good-looking as Iam _ Let me tell 
you something.’’ I briefly told him 
the uneventful story of my life, that 


ridicule had found me while yet [ was, 
a toddler and had held me up as its 
target. .““You might have grown too 
fast,’’ he remarked when [ had con- 
ciuded, “but you have caught up witk 
yourself. To tell you the truth, you 
would be picked out from among a 
thousand men. Where did vou get 
all those books? I don’t see how you | 
brought them with you in that trunk, 
and with your other things.” 

“The other things didn’t take up| 
much room,” I answered, and, turn- | 
ing to the books, I began to tell him 
something about them, but I soou 
saw that his mind was faraway. ‘Yes, 
we will go over there tomorrow,”’ 
said I, and his mind flew back. 

“And walk right in as if we owned 
half the earth,’ said he, but I knew | 
that he felt not this lordly courage, 
knew that already he was quaking. | 
“Oh, I'll go right with you,” he said. | 
“You lead the way and I’ll be with | 
you.”’ | 

When I had gone to bed a remark 
that he had made was sweeping like | 
a wind through my mind: ‘Hang it, | 
Bill, you may be in love one of these 
days.”’ I was already in love—in love 





with Guinea. 
(Continued next week.) 


[OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
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“Look Beyond the 
End of Your Nose”’ 




















9726—Girt’s Dress.—Cut i four sizes: 6, 
1 and 12 years It requires 34% yards of 
material for a 10-year size. Price 
16 cents, 
9727—Girl’s One-Piece Dress.—Cut in 4 | 
sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 4 } 
rards of 40-inch material for an 8-year size. 
» 10 cents. 
5-9708—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 
ix sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
measure, Skirt 9708. Cut in 5 
30 inches waist meas- 
7 yards of 36-inch mate- 
This calls for two 
te pe ns ents for each pattern 
9701-9705—Coat Suit for Misses and Small 
Women.—Coat $704 and Skirt 9705 are both 
eut in 4 sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 vears. It 
u 5 yards of 44-inch material for a 17 
; Two separate patterns 10 cents } 


will require 
‘ a $6-inch 


itterns 


eas, Pattern De partm: nt, The Pro- | 
> Farmer, . | 
Beating the Boll Weevil. 


(Continued from page 5.) 


these have always paid dividends. 
and, without them, farming is little 
more than a botchy system of soil 
robbery. The coming of the weevil 
has simply accentuated their impor- 
tance and made them essential if cot- 
ton is to be grown at all. 

Maybe my experience with the wee- 
vil will be helpful to some farmer to | 
the eastward who is about to go up| 
against the problem. I do not pose | 
as an expert, nor do I assume to trot | 
in the class of our friends who have 
specialized on livestock and are mak- 
ing big profits; nor even with the 
truck growers who are getting rich 
growing fruits and vegetables. But 
so far, at least, I’ve licked the boll 
weevil—and to me that’s something. 

















grandfather used to say. A Florida fruit 
grower remarked that he had to go to Cal- 
ifornia to learn that he had been wrong for 
twenty years. The potato growers of Maine 
get hints from Colorado; the apple men 
learn from the orange growers how to co- 
Gperate. Here’s where the national-farm- 
weekly idea comes in. If you want to get 
your long-distance lessons in money-making 
methods without spending carfare, look 
beyond the end of your nose and get the 
national-farm-weekly habit. The big Na- 
tional Farm Paperis The Country Gentleman. 


WE BRING THE BEST FARMS TO 
YOU. If you had the money and time 
wouldn’t it help your farm if vou traveled 
about the country, looking at the best 


farms of their kind in the United States? 


We propose not only to bring the best farms 
to you, but to bring to you the MEN be- 
hind the best farms; let them tell vou the 
secret of their success. The Best Farms I 
Know is a series of articles written by men 
who do know. This one series alone is worth 
more than the $1.50 (less than three cents 
a week) you pay for The Country Gentleman. 


TEN DOLLARS MINUS ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY EQUALS WHAT? Service. One 
of our editors said the other day, “ Here’s a 
check for $1.50 for a year’s subscription ac- 
companied by a technical question that will 
cost us ten dollars for an expert to answer. 
Where do we get off?" The answer was 
easy: We don't get off; we get on. *And 
that’s why we're getting on. Service. Our 
three hundred thousand weekly circulation 
from a little more than nothing two and a 
half vears ago shows that we are getting on. 
It’s service. Nearly three-score experts are 
at our call to answer any question you may 
ask us about your business of farming. It’s 
free, in The Country Gentleman. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE FATLURE 
if you have wit enough to escape the other 
fellow’s pitfalls. We're one of the few 
farm papers that publish failures—in live- 
stock, poultry, fruits, field crops, farm 
finunce—or lack of finance. We don’t pub- 
lish hard-luck stories; just failures, with 
reasons Why. Failures show you the road to 
success. They’re in The Country Gentleman. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE IS THE MAIN- 
SPRING OF THE FARM. And we'll 
never let that mainspring run down for 
want of new ideas. Clothes, cooking, cro- 
cheting, clubs—they’re all wound right up 
to the minute. And the pin-money sugges- 
tions—-chickens, eggs, bees, flowers—are 
timed to the season of every woman’s needs. 
You'll lighten your labors if you read the wom- 
an’s department in The Country Gentleman. 


Everything about the BUSINESS of farm- 
ing you will find in Tue Country GENTLE- 
MAN. Five cents the copy, of all newsdealers; 
$1.50 the year, by mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Guano 


When you apply some brands of fertilizer to your soil, what happens? Much of the Ni- 


‘ trogen (Ammonia) is lost before it can feed the crop. 


< For many fertilizers are made with but one 


source of Nitrogen (Ammonia). The Nitrogen is 
so quickly available that it goes through your soil 
like a sieve. Part of the benefits of this, the most 
costly of all plant foods, is lost. 
Other brands, with the same analysis, are often 


eth 
My 


made of materials that supply the Ammonia too slowly to 
give the crop a quick start. 

To so mix fertilizers that the plant food will feed the 
crop continuously, so that it will not have a feast at one 
time and a famine at another, has been the great improve- 
ment we have made. 


Years ago we gathered to our factories the 
best talent we could find —Practical Agricul- 
turists. Many of the men are authors of books 
on fertilizers that are today considered authori- 
ties. They devoted their lives to studying the 
needs of various crops on various types of soil. 


A crop would be analyzed to find the exact 
number of pounds of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid 
and Potash that it took out of the soil. 


These men found that many forms of Nitro- 
gen were very unstable; if applied in certain 
forms, the benefits from this costly element have 
been fleeting Jf applied in other forms, it be- 
came available too slowly. 


So the various forms of 
Nitrogen were tested year 
after vear. The speed 
with which they became 
available was found out. 
The Jength of that 
each form of Nitrogen 
feeds was discovered. | 


time 





Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 





Then—Nitrogen was put into ‘“‘AA’’ Brands, 
not in one form alone, but in several. These 
different forms of Nitrogen become available at 
aifferent times. There is a succession of plant- 
ioods to feed as growth unfolds wants. 


The best forms of Phosphoric Acid are sup- 
plied to teed the plants throughout growth. 


‘There are certain crops that require ample 
Potash, supplied in one form — it largely in- 
creases the crop. Jn another form its effects 
are highly injurious. 


So, in every element that crops require, we 
have sought to make improvements. We have 
sought to correct every fault. It has been our 
aim to stop all losses from Jeaching, which 
farmers sutfer when fertilizers are not mixed as 
we mix them. 

Mere analysis does not show these things. 
Analysis only shows the number of pounds of 
plant food contained. It does not show the 
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Southern Factories and Sales Offices Located at 


Baltimore, Md. 
Charleston, S. C. 


forms in which these plant foods exist. 


Other brands from analysis may seem the 
same as ours. 


fertilizer with Nitrogen, in only a single form, 
would seem the same from analysis. 


Dry-mixed or home-mixed fertilizers would 
seem the same, but they lack the properties 
of these chemically mixed brands, that you can 
secure from our dealers. 

If you want to get all the good from guano, 
see that you secure ‘“‘AA’’ Brands, that wil! not 
go through your soil like a sieve. Write us for 


our valuable 
mo 


plant foods and 
the name of our 
dealer in your 
locality who 
can supply you. 
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Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Norfolk, Va. 














